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CHAPTER I 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



Ao INTRODUCTION 

During the summer of 1969 , 153 elementary schools in New 
York City participated in a funded Summer Day Elementary School 
(SDES) Programi a six-week, half-day program, designed to pro- 
vide 37*502 children from disadvantaged areas with additional 
instructional services. * Children were in attendance three hours 
daily between the hours of 9i00 A.M. and 12*00 noon for the peri- 
od from July 7 through August 15* 

Participation in the program was voluntary. Attendance by 
children was not determined by failing performances from the pre- 
vious school year. The only general criterion was that children 
who did attend reside within an attendance zone officially des- 
ignated as located within a poverty area. Both public and non- 
public school children were eligible to participate. The proposal 
limited class siz^ to 20 pupils. 

The Board of Education proposal indicated that administrative 
implementation and adaptation to meet local needs were to be de- 
termined by each district superintendent, with the following 
priorities 1 

1* To improve the academic performance of children 
retarded in reading, arithmetic, and other basic 
educational requirements (Basic Unit). 

2, To provide enrichment and challenge for the 
academically gifted and/or talented (Gifted and 
Enrichment Components ) • 

3, To provide continuity for those mentally retarded 
children whose parents wish to avail themselves 
of a summer program (CRMD Component), 

4, To provide instruction in English as a second 
language for those children who require it (ESL 
Component) . 

B, ORGANIZATION 

As stated in the Board of Educations proposal, as veil as 
its report on the program, the various components were organized 
in the following wayi 

*Funds were provided under the New York State Urban Education 
program, An additional seven schools were funded by New York 
City. 
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1 • Basic Unit — Reading a nd Mathematics 

There were 105 Basic Units housed in 160 schools* (This 
included 100 state-funded units housed in 153 state-funded 
schools and five city-funded basic units in seven city-funded 
schools.) Each Bf'.'ic Unit consisted of a staff of 12 reading 
teachers* three mathematics teachers, one school librarian, 
one school secretary, l6 educational assistants, two school aide3 
and one assistant principal or teacher-in-charge. The pupils 
were recommended by their home school principals on the basis of 
retardation in reading and/or mathematics. 

2 , CRMD Component 

Programs were located in centrally located schools, Each 
unit consisted of two experienced CRMD teachers and two educa- 
tional aides o The teachers worked with no more than 15 children 
each. These children were drawn from the group presently en- 
rolled in CRMD classes, 

3 , Learning Englis h a.s a Second Language (ESL ) 

In summer schools having a substantial number of non-English 
speaking children, one teacher was assigned to provide instruction 
of English as a second language. She selected her pupils from 
among the children participating in the other programs on the 
basis of their need for instruction in English and generally 
worked with them in small groups for part of the half day. There 
were 4? non-English components located in schools which already 
had a reading and math basic unit, 

4, Gifted Component 

The superintendent of each district developed the criteria 
for admission into these classes, dependent upon the needs of the 
district. The organization of each Gifted Component included six 
teachers, six educational assist n ts, one school aide, one secre- 
tary. The program consisted of enrichment in various :urriculum 
areas, possibly involving a departmentalized program. The Gifted 
Component was added to a school which already had the basic unit 
(or part of a basic unit) of reading and math, There were 15 
Gifted Units. 

5, Enrichment Component (Music, Art) 

The organization of each Enrichment Component included two 
music and two art teachers, one school aide, four educational 
assistants, and one secretary. Children not severely retarded 
in reading were eligible for this program. The Enrichment Com- 
ponent was added to schools which already had a reading and math 
basic unit or part of such a unit, There were 3li Enrichment 
Components . 
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6, Central Staff 

To administer the program centrally there were one coordi^ 
nator and one assistant coordinator for 43 days, and two secre- 
taries for 34 days. There were two central supervisors for the 
CRMD component and one secretary. Personnel attended 3^ days 
for 3l hours per day, 

C. FUNDING AND ADMINISTRATION 

The Summer Day Elementary School program was funded with 
State Urban Education Aid, in the amount of $3»254,88?, 

To implement the program, positions for supervisors, 
teachers, secretaries, educational assistants and/or teacher 
aides, and school aides were allotted to each district for as- 
signment to specific schools by the district superintendent, 

The district superintendent then selected participating 
schools in his disxrict and allocated the various positions and 
decided on the subjects taught in accordance with the needs and 
resources available, 

D, EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

The Board of Educations proposal requested that the eval- 
uation agencies deal with the following general objectives* 

1. to estimate the extent to which the program was implements 
in the scope suggested in the proposal 

2, to provide estimates of class size and attendance 

3. to assess the extent to which the program responded to 
valid recommendations made in earlier evaluations 

4, to provide evidence of carry-over or follow-up into the 
succeeding school year. 

Objectives specific to each component are described in the 
section of this report dealing with the specific components. 
Similarly, the evaluation procedures used in each will be described 
in the chapter related to that component. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE BASIC COMPONENT — READING AND ARITHMETIC 



A. EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

The objective for the basic component as presented by the 
Board of Education's proposal was "to improve the academic per- 
formance of children retarded in reading, arithmetic and other 
basic educational requirements • " The goals and activities 
indicated included an emphasis on reading assistance, particu- 
larly for grade three children! development of attitudes favor- 
able to learning in general and reading and mathematics in 
particular; weekly scheduling of visits to the library* and 
efforts to use special materials in reading, 

Evaluation objectives were i 

1* to determine pupil attendance 

2. to assess pupil achievement in reading and mathematics 
3< to assess pupil attitudes toward major aspects of the 
program 

4 , to evaluate the reactions of teachers and principals 
to the program 

5« to evaluate the quality of instruction by observation 
of in-class activities 

6. to evaluate the use of library facilities. 

B. PROCEDURE 

1 . Sampling 

A stratified random sample of schools was selected. The 
schools were first stratified on the basis of borough location! 
schools were then randomly sampled from within each stratum until 
15 percent of the population (estimated on the basis of units) 
was obtained. The final sample contained 15 schools, each with a 
complete basic unit* five from Brooklyn, four from the Bronx, three 
from Manhattan, two from Queens and one from Richmond. 

2 . Instruments and the Sample Base for Each Component (Appendix A) 
Hi Census Report 

The census report was designed to determine pupil registers 
and attendance at various points in the program. It was sent to 
the 105 schools f*,r which complete information was available to 
the evaluation staff, and returned by 26, a response of 25 percent. 

b. Metropolitan Achievement Test* Reading 

Prior to the administration of tests, principals of the 
sample schools were asked to submit registers containing the 
names, regular schools and last official classes of all third 
and fifth grade pupils in their program so that results of the 
°f Education's spring testing program could be obtained 
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as an estimate of reading achievement prior to the program, . 

Many of the 15 sample schools were unable zo provide sufficiently 
complete information on their pupils for our clerical staff to 
locate spring testing results from the files of the Board of 
Education. 

Accordingly, the Metropolitan Achieveme y ' + Test was adminis- 
tered duiing the fifth week of the program to pupils in 11 sample 
schools for whom a sufficient amount of spri ng testing scores were ob- 
tained. Form B of the Upper Primary Level was given to third 
grade pupils, fifth grade pupils received Form B of the Elementary 
Level. Examiners were chosen on the basis of experience in testing 
small children. All but one were graduate students in education 
or psychology. In all, pre- (April) and post- (August } testing in 
reading achievement were obtained for 106 third grade and 100 
fifth grade children. 

c. Pupil Interviews 

Pupil interviewers used a structured guide with rating scales to 
provide both children's reactions and the interviewers' rating of 
the impact of the basic program on the children. The areas of. 
study ware pupils' attitudes toward summer school, toward reading 
and towards mathematics, perceptions of the library, comparative 
evaluation of summer school and regular school, and the self- 
appraisal of th? students as achievers and their expectancy of 
future achievement. The interviewers were chosen on the basis of 
ethnic background, experience, and sensitivity to small children. 

In general, black children were interviewed by black adults, and 
Spanish-speaking children by bilingual adults. Because of incom- 
plete census data, small class sizes, and scheduling conflicts 
with trips, pupils were not selected randomly as originally planned. 
Available time and staff made it possible to conduct interviews in 
12 of the 15 sample schools. In each of the 12 schools visited, 
all fifth grade pupils present that day were interviewed . . Where 
few fifth grades were present, samples of sixth grade pupils were 
interviewed. In all, 125 pupils were interviewed, 101 fifth graders 
and 24 sixth graders, 

d. Teacher Questionnaire 

The teacher questionnaire focused on teachers' evaluation of 
recruitment, curriculum, facilities and materials; continuity of 
the program with regular school; strengths and weaknesses of the 
program; ratings of gains in pupil attitudes and achievement; and 
achievement in reading, mathematics, and learning in general. In 
an attempt to obtain a greater percentage of return by teachers, 
two forms of this questionnaire were constructed with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the number of questions asked each teacher. 

The two forms were sent to a total of 958 teachers in 105 schools, 
half receiving each form. (These were the teachers in the 105 
schools for which information was received from the Board of 
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Education prior to the start of the program* ) A total of 52? 

{Form A* 255. Form 3* 272) questionnaires were returned, a 
return rate of 55 percent. 

e. Principal Questionnaire 

The major areas this questionnaire focused on as relevant 
to the basic program were* xne extent to which the basic pro- 
gram maintained continuity with pupils 1 home schools; methods 
of grouping pupils for instruction and the criteria on which 
they were based* evaluation of the recruitment process, perform- 
ance of staff, effectiveness of curriculum? and overall strengths 
and weaknesses of the Basic Component. It was sent to the 
principals of the 105 schools for which Board of Education in- 
formation was available and returned by 91 , a percentage of 
response of 87 percent. 

f. Individual Lesson Observation Report 

The Individual Lesson Observation Report (ILOR) was used by 
the observexs to assess the quality of in-class instruction, 
fejor areas of interest were the qualities of the lesson, avail- 
ability and use of instructional aids, and the amount and quality 
of interaction between and among the teacher and children. During 
the third and fourth weeks of the program, lesson observations 
were conducted by ten professionals in the field of education 
from the staff of local college and university education departments* 
Each observer spent about one hour in each classroom completing 
three observations per morning. In all, a total of 85 classes were 
randomly selected and observed in 15 schools. Of these, 52 were 
in reading and 29 in mathematics, while four included instruction 
in both. 

g. Librarian Questionnaire 

Th ' questionnaire surveyed the extent to which the library 
program played a part in the basic program. Areas of interest 
were the extent to which facilities were available, the amount 
and quality of special materials on hand, the extent to which they 
wei’e used, and the librarians 1 assessment of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the library program in general, It was sent to 101 
librarians in the same number of schools and v/as returned by 65 , 
a response of 64 percent. (Four of th ? 105 schools had no 
library programs.) 

h. Educational Assistant Questionnaire 

The educational assistant questionnaire was administered in 
the form of a group interview, and focused on the assistants* re- 
lationship with the schools and communities prior to the SDES 
program; their contributions to the schools; and ways in which they 
benefited from their experiences in SDES. In all, a total of 125 
educational assistants were queried in 12 of the 15 sample schools, 
'^'v^ximately 5 percent of those in the program. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE BASIC COMPONENT— FINDINGS 



A. GENERAL ASPECTS OF PROGRAM 

The data concerning general aspects of the program were 
drawn primarily from the teacher questionnaire (N = 52?) and 
principal questionnaire (N = 91)* 

1. Organization 



When asked if the program was adequarely organized prior 
to its start, 60 percent of the principals said It was. Of the 
36 (hO percent) who responded no, two points were made frequently. 
First, ten noted that coordination of the SDES program with 
pupil ri )ds was seriously lacking, most noticeably in the areas 
of providing a meaningful program for non-English speaking 
children and a program whereby holdovers of the previous school 
year could advance themselves. Then, nine indicated that the 
goals of the program were obscure and tha J they felt a need for 
joint planning by principals of SDES and feeder schools so that 
clearly defined goals reflecting the needs of the children could 
be established. Less often (in five replies), principals in- 
dicated a lack of continuity between SDES and feeder schools 
which resulted in inadequate and/or inappropriate background 
information on pupils necessary to the organization of SDESr and 
a lack of explicit guidelines outlining information to be con- 
tained in progress reports sent to the home school. The same 
number (five) indicated a need for greater coordination between 
SDES and other community programs in order to reduce duplication 
of service. 

Larger proportions of teachers than principals were 
satisfied with the organization of the program (81 percent 
compared to 60 percent). Nineteen percent of the teachers 
felt that the program was inadequately organized prior to its 
start (N=>98), Twenty-five of these were dissatisfied with the 
pupil recruitment process, indicating that the program was not 
sufficiently publicized, and that procedures for pupil registra- 
tion were inadequate. Twenty of the teachers indicated that 
pupil placement procedures were inadequate and inappropriate, 
citing large class size and a wide range of abilities within each 
class^and 18 indicated that the time allotted for orientation ’and 
preplanning was insufficient. Late arrival of materials was in- 
dicated by 33 teachers as a reason for inadequate organization, 

2. Census Report 

Census information provided by the Board of Education prior 
to the start of SDES indicated that 150 schools (later changed 
to 153) would participate in the ba^ic program. Records of pupil 
registration and attendance at various points in the progra were 
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obtained from the 26 schools which responded to the census 
questionnaire sent to the 105 schools for which information was 
available, The data are summarized in Table III-l , with the lo^ 
percent of return limiting the generalizations to be drawn from 
these data. 

Approximately 80 percent of the children who preregistered 
were in attendance the opening day of classes, suggesting that 
registration procedures were reasonably effective. Registration 
continued after the program began, as indicated by the increased 
registration figures of the third week. However, attendance 
figures showed a decrease in the percentage of students in attend- 
ance^- By the fifth week of the program registration figures de- 
creased from those of the third week while the percentage of 
students in attendance increased slightly. 

3 • Pupil Recruitment Proc ess 

Principals were asked to indicate the overall effectiveness 
of the pupil recruitment process. Sixty-five percent of the 
principals rated the pupil recruitment process as "effective 11 
while 23 percent rated it as “adequate." The remaining 12 percent 
considered the process "ineffective." 

Principals’ evaluation of the extent to which the SDES was 
publicized among various groups within the school and community 
is presented in Table III-2. 

A majority, between 63 percent and 73 percent, considered 
the program "well 11 or "very well" publicized among each group 
listed. At the other end of the scale, publicity was most fre- 
quently rated as less than adequate among disadvantaged pupils 
(18 percent), parents (11 percent), and community groups (23 
percent) , 

Of the 24 principals who judged the SDES publicity campaign 
as less than adequate, ten said publicity of SDES did not begin 
early enough because of the last minute funding of the program, 
and the same number indicated that the publicity campaign would 
have been more effective if the mass communications media such 
as television, radio, and newspapers, had been used to disseminate 
information regarding the SDES program to parents. 

4, Organization of Classes 

Principals were asked to provide information on the manner 
in which children were grouped withi n classes and the criteria 
used when classes were formed on the basis of ability level. 



^Some of this drop may reflect schools maintaining children 
on register who preregistered but did not show up. There was no 
program policy on dropping or maintaining such children. 
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TABLE III-l 

RECORD OF PUPIL REGISTRATION AND 
ATTENDANCE IN BASIC COMPONENT 



Reauing Mathematics 



Date 


Register 


Attendance 

N 95 


Register 


Attendance 

N 9$ 


7/7 (opening day) 


4536 


3730 82 


790 


636 81 


7/23 (third week) 


6138 


4246 69 


1182 


838 71 


8/8 (fifth week) 


<838 


4197 72 


1109 


819 74 



Source i Census Reports (N = 26 schools) 
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TABLF II 1-2 



PRINCIPALS* REPORTING OF EXTENT TO WHICH SDES PROGRAM 
WAS PUBLICIZED AMONG VARIOUS GROUPS WITHIN THE 
SCHOOL AND IMMUNITY BY PERCENT 



Groups 


Extent Program Was Publicized 




V^ry 

Well 


Well 


Adequate 


Poorly 


Very 

Poorly 


Administrators 


52 


21 


18 


8 


1 


Teachers 


4? 


24 


18 


8 


3 


Disadvantaged pupils 


4? 


17 


18 


16 


2 


Parents 


40 


22 


21 


15 


2 


Community groups 


29 


24 


22 


19 


4 



Source i Principal Questionnaire (N = 91) 
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The result of responses are given in Tables III-3 and HI-4. 

In interpreting the tables, it is important xo note two facts t 
some schools did not have a large enough register to justify 
ability grouping* and the extent of departmentalization of 
reading and arithmetic was not ascertained by this evaluation. 

Some principals indicated that they were not able to group by 
ability level for both reading and arithmetic when both subjects 
were combined in one class* In every case where this was indi- 
cated, the principal chose to group on ability level in reading 
instead of arithmetic. This would account to some extent for the 
higher percentage of school grouping classes on ability level in 
reading (46 percent) than in arithmetic {36 percent). 

In Table III-4, the criterion "other” used to group cn ability 
level consisted of measurements of pupils obtained in the summer 
school because of late registration or inability to obtain adequate 
information from home schools# These measures included diagnostic 
tests and informal open textbook tests. For some pupils, it con- 
sisted of the ability to read and write English* 

5* Continuity of Program 

Principals were asked to rate the availability and usefulness 
of background information on pupils provided by home schools (Table 
III-5)* The ratings of availability and usefulness of information 
did not differ significantly for arithmetic and reading. Approx- 
imately one-third (29 - 35 percent) of the SDES principals 
indicated that feeder schools made data on pupils ’’fully available” 
to SDES schools, and more than half (53 - 57 percent) of the 
principals indicated that data were made ’’partially" available* 
However, of the principals who indicated that data were fully or 
partially available, less than one-third (27 - 29 percent) felt 
that the data provided had been fully useful* 

The intent to establish continuity in the other direction 
(summer to regular school) was clearly indicated, for when asked 
if progress reports on the children would be sent to their home 
schools, almost all (91 percent) of the teachet'S responded "yes," 
The contents of progress reports teachers indicated would be sent 
to the home school are summarized in Table 111-6*2 

6 . Materials and Supplies 

Materials and supplies were rated by teachers as to their 
availability (starting with the first week), sufficiency for 
effective learning, relevance to cultural background of pupils, 
and appropriateness for ability level. The data appear in Table 
III-7. 
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It would be a useful follow-up to determine if indeed such 
reports are routinely sent, since no systematic structure has 
been established for sending them. 
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TABLE III“3 

CRITERIA USED FOR FORMING CLASSES 
BY PERCENT 



Yes 



No 



No Response 



By Grade Level 



Math (N = 8?) 


54 


39 


7 


Reading {N = 91) 


59 


33 


8 


By Ability Level 


Math (N =• 87) 


36 


44 


21 


Reading (N = 91) 


46 


30 


25 


Source i Principal 


Questionnaire (N = 91) 







TABLE IIX-4 

CRITERIA ON WHICH ABILITY GROUPING WERE BASED BY COMPONENT 

BY PERCENT 



Standardized Teacher Teacher, Guidance 

Test Results Grades Supervisor Remarks Other 



Math (N * 69) 


32 


5$ 




62 


20 


Reading (N * 72) 


55 


6? 




65 


21 



Source i Principal Questionnaire (N a 91) 

Percentages total more than 100 because of multiple responses 
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table II 1-5 

AVAILABILITY AND USEFULNESS OF BACKGROUND INFORMATION 





ON PUPILS 


PROVIDED BY HOME 
BY PERCENT 


SCHOOLS 








Availability 




Usefulness a 


Extent 


Math 


Reading 




Math 


Reading 


Full 


29 


35 




2? 


29 


Partial 


53 


57 




70 


68 


None 


18 


8 




3 


3 




N « 7? 


83 




63 


76 


Source i 


Principal Questionnaire (N * 


91) 







a Percent response to usefulness is based on the number responding 
to either full or partial availability of materials. 
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TABLE III-6 



CONTENTS OF SPES PROGRESS REPORTS TO BE SENT TO HOME SCHOOLS 

AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS 
BY PERCENT 



Content 


Response 


Diagnostic information 


86 


Attitudes 


24 


Academic progress 


23 


Standardized test results 


21 


Recommendations for placement 


19 


Attendance 


15 


Niore than one of above 


63 



Source i Teache^ Questionnaire Form A (N = 255) 
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table 1 1 1-7 

TEACHER RATINGS OF ASPECTS OF MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES 

BY PERCENT 





Percent 


Applying 


Rating 


Indicated 


Aspect 


Very 

Good 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Availability (starting with 
the first week) 


55 


30 


17 


18 


Sufficient for effective 
learning 


36 


42 


12 


10 


Relevance to cultural 
background of pupils 


20 


44 


25 


11 


Appropriateness for 
ability level 


35 


45 


14 


6 



Source i Teacher Questionnaire, Form A (N = 255) 
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Four-fifths of the teachers rated their materials as "good 1 ' 
or "very good" in regard to appropriateness for their pupils' 
ability level and sufficiency for effective learning. Availability 
of materials, as well as cheir relevance to the cultural background 
of the pupils was "good" or "very good" by two-thirds of the 
teachers. The positive perception of teachers was reinforced by 
the observers who rated seven of every eight lessons (8? percent) 
as having adequate supplies and materials# 

When asked what additional materials, if any, were needed to 
enable classes to function at maximum effectiveness, approximately 
half of the 255 teachers (N = 122) indicated that no materials 
were needed. Those who indicated a need for additional materials 
mentioned materials related to reading and language arts (96) j to 
arithmetic (59) ; audiovisual material (26 ) t basic supplies (24); 
and educational games (1?), 

In light of the fact that previous evaluations indicated late 
arrival of materials, principals were asked to rate the availability 
and adequacy of regular school year materials for use in the summer 
program# Generally they were available to the summer program, for 
58 percent of the principals indicated that these materials were 
"fully" available, and 33 percent indicated their "partial" avail- 
ability. Only 9 percent indicated that these materials were nor 

available# Of those who responded that regular school year 

materials were either fully or partially available (82), most (80) 
rated them at. completely (N = 36 ) or partially adequate (N = 44), 
with only two principals rating the materials as inadequate. 

Late arrivals of materials continued to be a major problem, 
Although ?9 'rcent of the respondents said they were given the 
chance to pre-order materials, and 77 percent indicated "total" 
or "a great deal" of say in what was ordered, 82 percent reported 
that "all" or "some" of the materials were not received prior to 
the start of the program. As shown in Table II 1-8, 35 percent 
indicated that materials ordered never arrived and 19 percent 

indicated that materials arrived after the third week of the pro- 

gram making it unlikely that those materials could be incorporated 
into the program in any meaningful way# 

7. Problems Encountered in SDES 



Teachers were asked to rate a list of ten potential problems 
identified by teachers and principals who participated in the 1968 
and 1969 SDES^ Programs. The data are presented in Table III-9. 

In 1969 ? no problem was seen as "moderate" or "major" by more 
than half of the teachers, whereas "parental involvement" had been 
in 1968 . In 1969# as in 1968, attendance and sufficieiicy of sup- 



^ Summer Day Elementary School Program . David J. Fox, et al. 
Center For Urban Education, December, 1968 . 
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plies were seen as the dominant p :'oblems ; followed by attrition 
of students, completion of desired materials, and parental and 
student involvement, Otherwise, no problem was considered 
moderate or major by as many as 20 percent of the teachers. 

The allocation of paraprof essionals ( 10 ??), maintaining 
quality of program ( 14 ??), behavior ( 11 ??), and disciplining ( 14 1 
of students were seen as problems by no more than one in seven 
of the respondents. 

Teachers were asked to comment on ways in which the above 
problems might be alleviated, While 2J2 of the 2?2 teachers 
who returned Form B indicated that they considered at least 
one of the above problems to be either major or moderate, 
only 45 percent of these recommended ways of alleviating the 
problems , 

The recommendations mentioned most frequently to alleviat 
the problem of poor attendance were by providing pupils with 
a greater variety of activities, hence stimulating their 
interest in summer school (N~10), establishing more stringent 
regulations such as compulsory attendance (N=7), extension 
of the regular school year (N=5), and greater follow-up of 
absentees <N-5)« 

Sufficiency of supplies was considered a problem because 
of late arrival and inappropriateness to the needs of the 
children, It was suggested that late arrival of supplies 
could be alleviated by utilizing suj 'lies left over from 
previous summers, as well as by instituting ordering procedure! 
that would insure the early arrival of supplies (N=29)* The 
problem of inappropria ^oness of supplies could be alleviated 
by allowing teachers to order their ov/n materials (N=15)* 

Twelve teachers suggested that alleviation of the problem 
of attrition could be accomplished through increased publicity 
of SDKS and better recruitment procedures prior to the start 
of summer school, and ten urged greater parental involvement. 

Completion of des’red materials could be accomplished 
by extending the program, either by lengthening the school 
day or by increasing the number of weeks, according to three 
responses^ two others urged freeing teachers from non-teaching 
activities to allow for the completion of desired materials, 

B. QUALIFICATIONS AND FUNCTIONING 

The data on teacher background information and function- 
ing were drawn primarily from the Teacher Questionnaire and 
the Individual Lesson Observation Report (ILOR), 
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TABLE I 1 1-8 



DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS REPORTING ARRIVAL 
DATES OF MATERIALS BY WEEK 
BY PERCENT 





Materials Arrived 


During 




All Materials 
Arrived on 
Time 


1 


Week 

2 3 4 5 


6 


Materials 
Did Not Arrive 


17 


2 


14 13 9 7 


3 


35 



Source > Principal Questionnaire (N = 91) 
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TABLE III-9 

DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS ON POTENTIAL PROBLEMS 
1968 AND 1969 
BY PERCENT 



Extent of Problem 





Major or 
Moderate 
Problem 


Minor 


Problem 


No Problem 


Problem 


1968 a 


1969 b 


1966 a 


i969 b 


1968 a 


1969 


Attendance 


43 


46 


24 


22 


33 


32 


Sufficient supplies 


27 


33 


34 


30 


39 


37 


Attrition of students 


47 


44 


20 


17 


39 


33 


Completion of desired 
materials (during summer) 


23 


28 


34 


29 


43 


43 


Parental involvement 
and participation 


62 


23 


16 


16 


22 


61 


Student involvement 
and participation 


17 


20 


30 


18 


53 


62 


Disciplining students 


16 


14 


25 


19 


59 


67 


Maintaining quality 
of program 


10 


14 


24 


13 


66 


73 


Behavior of students 


14 


11 


29 


2? 


57 


62 


Proper allocation of 
Paraprof essionals 


:.3 


10 


16 


10 


71 


80 



a Data from evaluation of 1968 Summer Day Elementary School 
Program 

^Source 1 Teacher Questionnaire, Form B (N = 272) 
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1 • Teacher Profile 



All of the 527 teachers who responded were licensed 
teachers# Almost all (92 percent) held a license in Common 
Branches, 8 percent in Early Childhood Education, and 15 
percent held licenses in other areas, ** 

More than half (57 percent) of the teachers had five 
years or more total experience, and half (51 percent) five 
or more years of teaching experience in disadvantaged areas# 
Only 21 percent of the teachers had less than three years 
teaching experience in general, and 1? percent had less than 
three years teaching experience in disadvantaged areas. The 
same number (21 percent) had more than ten years of teaching 
experience (see Table III-10), 

Forty percent of the teachers taught both reading and 
arithmetic, while 38 percent taught only reading and 9 percent 
taught only math. Seventy-four percent of thb teachers taught 
only one grade and 23 percent taught more than one grade# Of 
those teaching more than one grade (N * 123). 66 percent taught 
two different grades, 23 percent taught three different grades, 
and 11 percent taught more than three different grades. 

Ninety percent of the teachers responding to a question 
on Form A dealing with their backgrounds reported having some 
specialized preparation in the areas of reading and/or math# 
Seventy-nine percent received preparation in methods of 
teaching reading, ?1 percent in diagnosis of reading problems, 
72 percent in methods of teaching arithmetic, and 58 percent 
in diagnosis of arithmetic problems# As indicated in Table 
III-ll, the major sources of specialized training in the areas 
mentioned above were college training and individual study 
with inservice courses and workshops mentioned less frequently# 
It is interesting to note that while effectiveness of training 
received; in terms of preparing teachers to meet the needs of 
the children with whom they were working, tended to be rnted 
either "very" or "moderately" effective regardless of source, 
the highest proportions rated "individual study" as an 
effective means of preparation, 

2, Orientation 



Eighty percent (923) of the teachers indicated that ;hey 
received sufficient orientation prior to the start of the 
program, The content of the orientation as described by these 
423 respondents included a general description of the program 
(N = 241), a discussion of goals and suggested procedures for 



Thirteen percent of the teachers indicated they were licensed 
in more than one area which is why the percentages total more 
O } 100 percent# 
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TABLE III-10 

TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF THE SDES TEACHER 
BY PERCFNT 



r 

Number of Years 


Total Teaching Experience 


Teaching Experience 
in Disadvantaged Are; 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1-2 


90 


17 


112 


21 


3-4 


135 


26 


149 


28 


5-6 


89 


17 


36 


16 


7-8 


64 


12 


59 


11 


9-10 


37 


7 


41 


8 


11-15 


1 50 


10 


39 


7 


16-20 


3? 


7 


14 


3 


20+ 


23 


4 


8 


2 


No response 


2 


- 


19 


4 



Source i Teacher Questionnaires, Forms A and B (N = 52?) 
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their implementation (N=317), and information pertaining to 
the availability and use of materials (N=23o), Mentioned less 
frequently were teaching demonstrations and sharing of 
teaching techniques (N=59)i background information concern- 
ing student abilities (N=59), and organization of classes 
(N=72). 

The remaining 20 percent of the teachers (104) indicated 
that they did not receive sufficient orientation. Areas in 
which these teachers felt that orientation might be improved 
were identical to those content areas discussed above by the 
teachers who indicated that they had received sufficient 
orientation* A discussion of goals and suggested procedures 
for their implementation was felt needed by 5^ respondents; 
information pertaining to the availability and use of materials 
by 29 ; and adequate background information concerning students' 
abilities by 21 teachers,. Mentioned less frequently were a 
general description of program (14), teaching demonstrations 
and sharing of teaching techniques (9)> and organization of 
classes (10). 

3 . Classroom Functioning 

a. Lesson Observations 

Analysis of the ILOR ratings showed that of the 85 lessons 
observed, 47 (55 percent) were in reading; 29 (34 percent) in 
arithmetic; three (4 percent) combined reading and arithmetic; 
and six (7 percent) were in science, music, art and ethnic 
culture* Observers felt that their presence had not changed 
the functioning of the class, reporting that 98 percent of 
the lessons observed were either "completely typical" (47 
percent) or a "reaso; able approximation" (51 percent) of 
normal functioning in the classroom. The lesson observed 
typically was taught by the regular classroom teacher (95 
percent), with the few others taught by several teachers, 
usually including a specialist. Organization and planning 
were evident generally (74 percent) and fudged exceptional in 
15 percent of the classes. The remaining lessons, while not 
as well planned, still showed some signs of previous teacher 
preparation, Classroom climate was judged relaxed and open 
(72 percent). 

One promising development is the 4l percent of the lessons 
observed in which the teachers were rated "above average" in 
the level of creativity demonstrated. This is double the 
percentage so rated last year (20 percent). However, one-third 
(36 percent) were judged "below average" in this aspect, a 
figure virtually identical with last year (34 percent). 

In only 11 percent of the classes was a "wide" variety 
of teaching aids utilized* Half (4y percent) used "some" aids 
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and in the remaining fourth {24 percent) observers saw "little 
or no" use of aids although the possibility was there. The 
observers saw no need to utilize .ids in the other 16 percent, 
Where aids were used, they were generally rated as used 
effectively. While the percentage employing teaching aids in 
quantity is low, it is a marked improvement over 19 o 3 , for in 
tha^ evaluation two-thirds of the teachers observed were rated 
as making little or no use of teaching aids. 

Observers rated almost all (95 percent) of the lessons as 
providing a foundation for future lessons and saving "some" or 
"considerable" possibility for continuity (96 percent), and for 
establishing a basis for independent work and thinking (31 per- 
cent), Similarly, they saw lessons usually related to the 
child's experience (64 percent) and often (68 percent) saw in- 
dividualized instruction. Given these perceptions of continuity, 
relevance and individualization, it is not surprising that in 
two out of three lessons (66 percent) observers concluded that 
the lesson they had seen successfully involved every or almost 
every child in a meaningful learning experience. In an addi- 
tional quarter of the classes (25 percent) the observers said 
that at least half the children were meaningfully engaged? 
only in 9 percent of the classes were less than half the child- 
ren involved. 

Questioning, however, was a problem as in previous summers,^ 
In 5 percent of the lessons observed, the observers said there 
was no reason for the lesson to elicit spontaneous questions, 

In the remaining 95 pei v cent of lessons where interaction between 
pupils and teacher should have taken place, 39 percent w^re 
judged successful in this aspect, eliciting questions from the 
pupils "often" or "very frequently," Fifteen percent "occa- 
sionally" elicited questions while 45 percent "rarely" evoked 
any questions. 

In Table HI-12 are the results of observers' ratings of 
the lesson from two points of view, their professional judgment 
of overall quality and their rating of children's responses, 
Although these are not mutually exclusive criteria each adds 
dimension to the other and when taken together orovide an in- 
teresting evaluation of the lessons observed, A comparison 
shows the extent of agreement to be considerable* eross 
tabulation showed that 71 percent of the lessons observed re- 
ceived the same rating on both criteria. The results are more 
positive than last years SDES evaluation where ob^t rvers felt 
that, on these criteria, the wessons were generally average 
v:ith the distribution of ratings skewed slightly toward below 
average, This year considerably more positive ratings were 
obtained with half the lessons being rated above average on 
each criterion, 



^It has also been a problem in regular year evaluations. 
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TABLE III-12 

COMPARISON OF OBSERVER RATINGS OF LESSONS FROM 
INSTRUCTIONAL AND MOTIVATIONAL POINT OF VIEW 
BY PERCENT 
(N = 85) 





Quality of Instruction 


Children* s Interest 
and Enthusiasm 


Outstanding 


? 


10 


Better than average 


46 


42 


Average 


28 


25 


Below average 


1? 


15 


Extremely poor 


2 


5 


No response 


- 


3 



Source i ILOR (N « 85 ) 
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The results of the observations were also analyzed for 
each component separately. Generally the distribution of 
results were comparable. When they were not, ratings tended 
to be more positive in the arithmetic component. The largest 
differences involved four Criteria* 1. atmosphere (64 percent 
of the reading classes were judged "relaxed and open” compared 
to 79 percent of arithmetic classes)? 2 . creativity ("above 
average" or "outstanding" levels of creativity were seen in 30 
percent of reading classes in contrast to 59 percent of arith- 
metic classes)? 3 - pupil interest and enthusiasm ("above 
average" or "outstanding" more often in arithmetic (68 percent) 
than in reading (47 percent)? and 4. overall quality (with 69 
percent of arithmetic lessons "outstanding" or "above average" 
compared to 42 percent of reading lessons). 

b. Strengths and Weaknesses in the Classroom 

The most frequently observed strength (44 percent of the 
classes) was the good rapport observed in the classroom. 

Children were free to respond spontaneously in a relaxed, 
comfortable atmosphere. In 4l percent of the lessons the 
observer cited the content and methods observed in the classroom 
specifying that original ideas and materials, such as games, 
elicited thought-provoking questions which were handled well. 
Flexibility in grouping and planning were noted in 27 percent 
of the classes with the observers indicating that classes were 
effectively broken up into groups for individualized instruction. 
Other strengths were motivated, involved pupils (20 percent of 
lessons), effective use of educational assistants ( 1 3 percent), 
and the gearing of the lesson to the children's ability with an 
emphasis on understanding (12 percent), A lack of effective 
features was cited in only 6 percent of the classes observed. 

When they turned to weaknesses the observers most often 
noted a mechanical, rigid approach (28 percent of the lessons 
observed), marked by lack of interaction and observable en- 
thusiasm in the classroom. In 22 percent of the lessons the 
observers noted that children were bored because of poor 
materials, poor use of naterials, or poor teaching in general, 
while lack of interaction in the classroom and lack of indi- 
vidualized instruction were observed in 13 percent of the 
classes. A failure to properly utilize educational assistants 
was noted in 12 percent of the lessons. No weaknesses were 
seen in 20 percent of the lessons observed. 

A comparison was made with the weaknesses cited last year 
by observers. The came classes of weaknesses were generally 
mentioned but with slightly less, and in some aspects, sub- 
stantially less, frequency . Particularly noteworthy was the 42 
percent in 1968 said to be stereotyped, uncreative and dull, 
w!i ch failed to take advantage of .. idividual spontaneity. This 
is the counterpart to the mechanical, rigid approach observed 
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in 1969 in 28 percent of the lessons* No weakness was seen 
in 20 percent of the lessons this year compared to 15 percent 
last year. Noteworthy also for its absence this year was any 
specific mention of "poor” or "no grouping" of children noted 
in^5 percent of reading observations and 35 percent of the 
arithmetic classes observed last year# Because of the in- 
herent imprecision in categorizing multiple response answers 
which tend to overlap, further comparison would not be mean- 
ingful as the differences in percent are not large enough. 

It is sufficient to simply note what appears to be a trend 
toward better classroom instruction in xhis year's SDES 
program. 

4 • Princ i pals' Assessment 

Principals were asked to evaluate the performance of 
their professional staff and the effectiveness of the cur- 
riculum# The data are presented in Table III-13* 

Over 9° percent of the principals indicated that the 
performance of the professional staff was either "very" or 
"moderately" effective, while the curriculum was rated as 
being "very" or "moderately" effective by 83 percent. No 
principal rated the curriculum or professional staff per- 
formance as "moderately ineffective" or "very ineffective," 

Thus by the definition of "effective" the principals used 
in making these ratings, both professional staff and cur- 
riculum were well thought of# 

C. PUPIL PROFILE 

The data on pupil attitudes and levels of achievement 
were drawn primarily from the pupil interviews and Metropolitan 
Achievement Test with some items coming from the Teachers 
Questionnaire and Individual Lesson Observaxion Reports# 

1 # Pupil Attitudes 

A total of 125 fifth and sixth grade students in 12 of 
the 15 sample schools were interviewed during the fifth week 
of summer school. A large majority (86 percent) indicated a 
positive attitude toward the program, expressing interest and 
enthusiasm regarding their summer school experience# Half 
(54 percent) said that they enjoyed summer school to a greater 
extent than regular school and most others liked it equally 
well 1 only 10 percent felt that they enjoyed regular 

school more# These data indicate a particularly positive 
attitude toward summer schools, since on a separate question 
79 percent of the children indicated that they like regular 
school . 
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TABLE I I 1-13 

PRINCIPAL EVALUATION OF STAFF PERFORMANCE AND 
EFFECTIVENESS OF CURRICULUM 
BY PERCENT 



Performance of 
Professional Staff 



Very 

Component Effective 


Moderately 
Effective i 


Ade- 

quate 


Very 

Effective 


Moderately Ade 
Effective qua 


Math 


44 


46 


10 


2 ? 


49 


24 


Reading 


51 


43 


6 


36 


53 


11 


Weighted 














average 


4? 


45 


8 


31 


52 


1? 


Source * 


Principal Questionnaire (N 


= 91) 





Effectiveness of 
Curriculum 
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Equally large majorities reported specific positive 
changes. Eighty percent of the children interviewed indicated 
a positive change in "attitude towards reading" over the summer 
Seventy-five percent cf the children felt a "definite sense of 
achievement" in reading and ?8 percent indicated "improvement" 
in reading over the summer months. 

Similarly, in arithmetic# 74 percent of the children 
indicated a positive change in "attitude towards arithmetic#" 

?2 percent felt "definite sense of achievement" in arithmetic, 
and ?4 percent indicated "improvement" in arithmetic over 
the summer months. 

2 , Pupil Achievement 

A measure of academic achievement was obtained by com- 
paring reading scores from the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
administered by evaluation staff during the fifth week of 
summer school with scores obtained from the Board of Educa- 
tion’s Spring testing program in April, Achievement testing 
took place in 11 of the 15 sample schools. 

Distributions of scores from the Spring and August 
testing for grades three and five are presented in Table HI- 
14, A comparison of medians between the August and Spring 
testing for each grade indicates that the median level of 
achievement in both grades was well below the norm* retardation 
continued to characterize the children even after the summer’s 
instruction. 

Median change and percent of pupils whose grade equivalent 
increased, decreased or did not change from Spring to August 
^.re presented in Table III-15* Forty-three percent of the 
pupils in grade three showed an increase in achievement level, 
whereas 47 percent declined and 10 percent did not change. 

In grade five, only j6 percent showed an increase in achieve- 
ment level, while 59 percent declined and 5 percent remained 
unchanged. 

As in previous years, the objective test data indicate 
no consistent improvement by children in the period April 
to August. 

Table III-16 presents the ratio of children gaining to 
those losing as a function of their level of retardation 
upon entry into the program. 

The ratio of gains to losses was directly related to the 
children’s level of retardation below expectation upon entry 
into the program. This would seem to indicate that the pro- 
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TABLE III-14 

DISTRIBUTION OF READING SCORES AND MEDIANS FOR 
GRADES 3 AND, 5 





Grade 3 


1 

Grade 5 


Grade 


Spring 


August 


Spring 


August 


Equivalent 


Testing 


Testing 


Testing 


Testing 


6(0+ 


0 


0 


8 


10 


5.8-6. 0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


5. 5-5. 7 


1 


0 


5 


2 


5. 2-5. 4 


1 


0 


1 


3 


4. 9-5.1 


3 


0 


7 


3 


4. 6-4, 8 


2 


2 


8 


3 


4. 3-4. 5 


8 


5 


3 


12 


4. 0-4, 2 


2 


? 


9 


5 


3. 7-3. 9 


6 


1 


14 


15 


3. 4-3. 6 


8 


r» 

< 


21 


17 


3. 1-3. 3 


7 


23 


9 


11 


2. 8-3.0 


20 


6 


9 


6 


2. 5-2. 7 


17 


17 


3 


7 


2. 2-2. 4 


14 


14 


2 


4 


1. 9-2.1 


18 


19 


0 


1 


1.6-1. 8 


3 


5 


0 


1 


1.0-1. 5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


N 


106 


106 


100 


100 


Median 


2.8 


2.8 


3.7 


3.7 


Expectation at end 
of School year 




4.0 




6.0 


Relation of 
Median to 
Expectation 




-1.2 




■2.3 



Source* Metropolitan Achievement Test 
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TABLE III-15 

MEDIAN CHANGE AND PERCENT OF PUPILS WHOSE GRADE EQUIVALENT 
INCREASED, DECREASED, OR DID NOT CHANGE FROM SPRING TO 
AUGUST TESTING IN READING 





Grade J 


Grade 5 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Increase 












1,0 and 


3 


3 


6 




6 


.9-1.0 


0 


0 


1 




1 


.7- .8 


3 


3 


6 




6 


.5- .6 


11 


10 


8 




8 


.3- .4 


12 


11 


6 




6 


.1- .2 


1’ 


16 


9 




9 


Median increase 


.39 




.54 




Percent increase 


43# 




36£ 




No change \ 0 


11 


10 


5 




5 



Decrease 

. 1 - .2 
.3- .4 
. 5 - .6 
. 7 - .8 
. 9 - 1.0 
1 . 0 + 

Median decrease 
Percent decrease 



13 

18 

7 

5 

2 

4 



32 

17 

7 

5 

2 



■ 38 

4 ?# 

«r 106 



14 

10 

8 

10 

6 

11 



14 

.10 

8 

10 

6 

11 
.60 

59 % 

N = 100 



Source 1 Metropolitan Achievement Test 
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table 111-16 

GAIN-LOSS RATIO AS A FUNCTION OF 
DEGREE OF RETARDATION 





Grade 


3 


Grade 


5 


Interval of Retardation 


Number a 


Ratio 


Number a 


Rati< 


More than two years 
below expectation^ 


ii 


4il 


54 


4i5 


Between 1 and 2 years 
below expectation 


52 


lil 


21 


1 »3 


Up to 1 year below 
expectation 


21 


1 1 2 


11 


lil 


At level c£ expectation 
or abov<! 


11 


1*5 


7 


Oi? 



a Those children who remained the same are excluded in this 
£ain-loss table* 

^Expectation is operationally defined as the norms provided 
with the Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Source* Metropolitan Achievement Test 
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gram was most effective meeting the needs of those children 
entering the program farthest below expectation and least 
effective for thosg children who entered the program at or 
above expectation*” 

Teachers were asked to approximate the percentage of 
children who made noticeable progress in academic performance , 
developed positive attitudes toward school and education f and 
showed higher expectations of success in the next school year* 
The data are presented in Table III-l?* 

Approximately four-fifths (79 to 84 percent) of the 
teachers indicated that at least half of the children made 
f, noticeable progress" in the areas outlined in Table 1 1 1 —1 7 ; 
and between one-half to three-fourths ( 5 0 to 77 percent) 
indicated noticeable progress for most children. 

Seventy-seven percent of the teachers indicated that most 
or all children made noticeable progress in the area of devel- 
oping positive attitudes toward school and education* a per- 
ception substantiated by the observations of the pupil 
interviewers* Fifty-six percent of the teachers indicated 
that most or all children made noticeable progress in the area 
of reading* 

D* EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS 

Information from the teacher questionnaire indicated that 
teacher-educational assistant relationships were generally 
good* Data from the inter views v/ith the assistants corroborate 
this, and suggest further that the assistants felt they fitted 
comfortably into school activities* 

Sixty-nine percent of the 125 educational assistants 
interviewed in 12 of the 15 sample schools said they were 
residents of the community around the school, and 35 percent 
had children attending the school in which they were working* 
Seventy percent said they had had some sort of previous ex- 
perience working for the hoard of Education during the regular 
school year, 

1 * Orientation and Training 

Only 23 percent of the educational assistants interviewed 
said they had orientation sessions. Of the 17 who described 
these sessions, five said they consisted of a general descrip- 
tion of the summer program, six said the sessions provided 
familiarization with educational and training procedures, and 
six others were told of duties and responsibilities* 

^Thio same phenomenon has characterized the Summer Junior 
High School Program for the past three years, including 
the Summer of 19^9. 
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TABLE III-17 

TEACHERS RATINGS OF PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN 
MAKING NOTICEABLE PROGRESS 
BY PERCENT 



Area 


Few 

Children 

0-536 


Some 

Children 

_ 


Half of the 
Children 

50f 0 


Most 

Children 

7595 


Ail 

Childrei 

95-100# 


Academic performance 
in general 


1 


17 


17 


55 


10 


Reading ability 


2 


16 


26 


48 


8 


Arithmetic ability 


3 


23 


24 


44 


6 


Positive Attitudes 
toward school and 
education 


2 


11 


10 


49 


28 


Understanding and 
use of library 


8 


13 


14 


38 


27 


Rise in children's 
expectation of suc- 
cess in the next 
school year 


2 


14 


18 


49 


1? 



Source i Teacher Questionnaire, Form A (H =■ 255) 
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Satisfaction with the orientation received was mixed. 

Of the 24 who had either orientation sessions or other forms 
of orientation, eight said the experience was "comprehensive 11 
or "very adequate," and six rated it as "adequate while 
ten rated it as "somewhat adequate," or "inadequate." 

Asked to identify the major sources of help in learning 
their jobs, 79 percent of those interviewed specified the 
teacher with whom they worked. Twelve percent said previous 
experience, nine percent specified themselves, 5 percent the 
principal, 4 percent the youngsters, and only 2 percent of the 
total of x05 interviewed said it was orientation,' (This 
v ;ould be 8 percent of those who had actually attended orien- 
tation meetings, ) 

Although only 23 percent of the educational assistants 
had had some form of orientation, 14 percent felt they had 
"more than adequate preparation" for their classroom duties, 
and the great majority, ?6 percent felt their preparation 
was "adequate." These figures suggest that orientation 
sessions are not seen as an important requirement for most of 
the assistants to feel prepared. 

2 . Functioning and Duties 

Seventy-two percent of the educational assistants in- 
terviewed listed "working with small groups of children" as 
their "major contribution" to the school. Fifty-six percent 
listed "tutoring individual children" and 50 percent "assist- 
ing teachers in whole class instruction." Aiding with 
preparation of materials, and with administrative an clerical 
work were each listed by 38 percent of those interviewed as 
their major contribution,® This ranking was in substantial 
agreement with that obtained from a question on Form B of the 
teacher questionnaire asking the teachers to rank order the 
major responsibilities of their educational assistants, Table 
III-18 presents the rankings and the Tercentages. 

The table indicates several clear breaks in ranking of 
duties, an well as the substantial agreement between the 
teachers and the assistants on the duties of the latter. Both 
groups agreed that small group instruction and tutoring in- 
dividual pupils were the two most important jobs of the 
educational assistant, and that aiding in the preparation of 
materials and with administrative and clerical duties were 
the least important. 



7p e rcentages total more than 100 percent because of multiple 
responses . 

8 Percentages total more than 100 jercent because of multiple 
responses . 
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TABLE III-18 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS 
AS SEEN BY THEM AND BY TEACHERS 
BY PERCENT 







Rank Order of Responsibilities 
of Educational Assistants as 
Perceived by Teachers 




Major 

Contribu- 


Major 

Responsibility 


Minor 

Responsibility 




tion as 
Seen by 
Educational 
Assistants 


1 


2 


1+2 

Total 


3 


4 


C 

J 


Small group 
instruction 


72 


43 


31 


4 


14 


10 


2 


Tutoring Inuividual 
Pupils 


56 


35 


40 


75 


18 


6 


1 


Assisting with Whole 
Class Instruction 


50 


1 


11 


18 


24 


15 


43 


Preparation of 
Materials 


38 


10 


6 


16 


24 


46 


14 


Administrative/ 
Clerical Duties 


38 


5 


12 


17 


20 


23 


40 



Source i Educational Assistants Interview (N - 12$) anci 
Teacher Questionnaire, Form B (N = 2?2) 
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There was wide disagreement, however, in regard to the 
question of the assistant's role in helping with whole class 
instructions Half (50 percent) of the assistants listed this 
as one of their major contributions, while only 18 percent of 
the teachers ranked it as the first or second area of respon- 
sibility, and 35 percent ranked it fifth classifying it as a 
less important function of the assistants. 

The teachers' ratings of the effectiveness of their 
educational assistants was highly positive, as is shown in 
Table III-19. 

The teachers clearly considered their assistants to be 
most effective in the areas of their major responsibility, 
small group and individual instruction, and in performing 
administrative and clerical duties. At least three-quarters 
of the teachers responding to these items rated their assist- 
ants "effective" or "very effective" in doing these jobs. 
Somewhat fewer (68 percent) rated their help with preparation 
of materials as "effective" or "very effective." The fewest 
(57 percent) rated the assistants' performance in helping with 
whole class instruction, the one area of disagreement between 
teachers and aides as to importance, in ;hir top category. 

The assistants felt that their supervising teachers had 
allowed them to use their abilities "completely" or "most of 
the time" (89 percent), and most of the assistants (73 percent 
to 86 percent) indicated they felt their work was "completely" 
or "very much" appreciated by the principal, teachers, and 
pupils in their schools. 

Overall, the educational assistants felt they had enjoyed 
the program and derived benefits from it, Eighty-five percent 
said they had enjoyed their jobs "completely" or "very much," 
and 93 percent felt they had benefited from the program. 
Forty-nine percent of those who felt the program had benefited 
them said they had gained a better understanding of the ed- 
ucational process, and 46 percent reported having gained a 
better insight into children. 

Fifty-eight percent of the assistants interviewed said 
their work as educational assistants had helped 01 altered 
their career goals. Thirty-six percent of this group said 
they would like to continue as educational assistants, and 
38 percent indicated they would like to become teachers. 

3. Strengths. Weaknesses, and Recommendations 

Strengths and weaknesses noted by the educational 
assistants were substantially the same as those pointed out 
by the teachers. Twenty-nine and 24 percent, respectively, 
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table III-19 

TEACHERS RATINGS OF EFFECTIVENESS OF EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANTS 

BY PERCENT 



RATING 



"Very Effective" "Very Ineffective 

£.nd Effective" "Adequate" and "Ineffective" N a 



Tutoring 

individual 

pupils 


84 


12 


5 


230 


Small group 
instruction 


79 


13 


8 


229 


Administrative/ 
clerical duties 


75 


17 


8 


182 


Preparation of 
materials 


68 


22 


9 


198 


Assisting with 
whole class 
instruction 


57 


29 


14 


180 


Source i Teacher 


Questionnaire , 


Form B (N = 2?2) 







a In each item , the difference between the N listed and the total 
N of 2?2 represents non-respondents to this question. 
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mentioned the additional opportunities to learn and the 
provision of remedial help as strengths, while 19 percent 
mentioned small group and individual instruction# 

The major weakness mentioned by the educational assistants 
(23 percent) was the lack of enough time in the program, and 
16 percent recommended that the program be extended. Only 8 
percent mentioned the lack of orientation sessions for edu- 
cational assistants and recommended that such sessions be 
instituted. Thirteen percent said there were no weaknesses* 

E. LIBRARY PROGRAM 

Data from questionnaires returned by 65 summer school 
librarians in as many schools supplied the basis for the 
evaluation of the 1969 summer library program. Additional 
data came from questions on the library component in Form B of 
the teacher questionnaire and from a supplement to the principal 
questionnaire* 

1 . Librarians 1 Backgr oun d Information and Qualifications 

Although only 26 percent (1?) of the respondents to the 
librarians' questionnaire reported holding the MLS degree, 

46 percent of those without the degree received some special 
training in library science. Seventy-six percent held the 
school librarians' license; 89 percent held common branches 
licenses; 8 percent had licenses in early childhood; and 6 
percent had other teaching licenses. Seventy-one percent of 
the summer school librarians had held the position during the 
regular year, and 6 percent only during the summer; only 14 
percent had no previous school library experience. 

2 . Orientation and Materials 



Seventy-o^ percent of the respondents felt they had 
received "sufficient ori entation" for the summer program prior 
to the start. Twenty-eight percent of these had had confer- 
ences with the school’s regular year librarian, and 26 percent 
said they had had discussions with the supervisors, while 15 
percent said that their previous library experience was adequate 
for orientation. Of the 18 (28 percent) who felt that 
orientation had not been adequate, four said they did not need 
any, and a few suggested that there be discussions of materials 
and methodology. 

Almost all (92 percent) of the summer librarians said 
the facilities of the school's library were available to them 
without complication and that the space allocated for housing 
of library facilities and students was "totally" or "generally ' 
adequate (86 percent). Thirty-two percent (N = 20) had ob- 
tained special books or materials for the summer program, such 
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as audio-visual materialsi educational games, or Spanish 
language books, with 15 indicating that the books and materials 
ordered for the library had been received on time, a contrast 
to the general situation, as indicated by only 1? percent of 
the principals responding that materials arrived on time. 
Eighty-nine percent of 45 librarians who had not obtained 
special summer supplies said that the lack of these needed 
materials hampered the library program's effectiveness,, They 
said that available books often were not relevant to the 
children's ability level and cultural backgrounds, and that 
they lacked audio-visual materials, recommending that books 
and materials in these areas as well as basic supplies, be 
ordered* 

Consistently large majorities thought well of supplies 
and materials, "Good" or "very good' 1 ratings were given by 
91 percent of the librarian respondents to the availability 
of books, materials and supplies; by 88 percent to the adequacy 
for effective learning; by 82 percent to the relevance of the 
books and materials to the children's cultural background; and 
by 82 percent to the appropriateness of the available books 
and materials to the children's ability level. 

3c Organization of Library Program 

All librarian respondents said they had the major respon 
sibility for the teaching of library skills. (There were two 
"no" answers*) Typically (83 percent), the librarians said 
they had assistants who they felt provided effective help* 81 
percent said they provided "continuous effective assistance r " 
and another 9 percent that they provided "sporadic but effective 
assistance." Seven of the ten librarians who had no aides in- 
dicated that they felt such assistance would have been helpful. 

Asked to describe the goals of the library urograms at 
their schools, they mentioned development of an interest in 
good literature and of a desire to read for Pleasure (85 
percent), the teaching of library skills (54 percent), 
circulating books to classrooms and children (15 percent), and 
teaching research and study skills (14 percent). 

Half (54 percent) of the respondents said "all" of the 
students appeared enthusiastic about the library program; 
and a third (37 percent) said "most." Only rarely (6 percent) 
did a librarian feel that "less than half" of the students 
were enthusiastic. Twenty-three percent of the librarians 
said that the children came to the library individually during 
official periods or reading classes, or after school. More 
often (80 percent), they reported that the children came as 
a group either with or without the reading teacher. 
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They found a good response from teachers as well. 
Eighty-two percent of the librarians felt that "all" of the 
teachers in the schools were enthusiastic about having their 
classes use the library, and 62 percent of the respondents 
felt that the teachers in their schools worked "effectively" 
or "very effectively" with the library program. Fifteen percent 
felt that the teachers worked "moderately effectively" with 
it. and only 5 percent felt that teacher cooperation was inef- 
fective » 

Eighty percent of the librarians felt that all of the 
classes were taking full advantage of library facilities. 
Fifteen percent felt that most were, and only 3 percent felt 
that half or fewer were doing so* Forty-two percent of the 
librarians made use of memoranda to increase effective teacher 
use of the library, 45 percent used staff conferences as a 
medium, while Jk percent resorted to "private badgering" and 
consulting teachers, and 8 percent provided the teachers and 
their pupils time to select books for classroom use. 

The librarians did suggest a number of improvements to 
increase classroom use of the library* more coordination 
between classroom activities and the library (22 percent)? a 
greater variety of materials used (1^ pe'cent); and more 
frequent scheduling (11 percent). 

Only 18 percent of the respondents indicated that the 
summer library program had made use of local community re- 
sources, and most often (ten) this was the local public 
library. 

Asked to assess the value of the sjmmer library program, 

80 percent of the librarians described themselves as "enthu- 
siastic 3.5 percent as "slightly positive but not enthusiastic, 
and 5 percent as "slightly positive." 

4. Teacher and Principal Assessments of the Library Program 

Teachers thought well of the overall effectiveness of the 
library program* 21 percent of the 255 teachers rating the 
library program rated it as "extremely effective," and 31 
percent as "effective." Another 23 percent considered it 
"adequate" so that only one in six (17 percent) considered it 
ineffective • 

The teachers who rated the program positively were asked 
to specify what they considered the sti ngths of the program 
to be. Most often (34 percent) they noted that the program 
stimulated and encouraged the children to read and introduced 
them to various kinds of books; and 30 percent listed instruc- 
tion in library science and conduct and introduction to the 
purposes of the library. Otherwise, at least 10 percent of the 
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teachers mentioned the aid given to children in the selection 
of appropriate books; the encouragement given them to borrow 
(each mentioned by 17 percent); use of a wide variety of 
materials, including visual aids (15 percent); the wide variety 
of activities offered by the program such as story telling (11 
percent); and the interest and qualifications of the school 
librarian (10 percent). 

A number of strengths were noted by the 21 principals 
responding to a principals 1 questionnaire supplement on the 
library program. These included the availability of a wide 
variety of activities, such as s tory-telling and individual 
reading (six); the use of audio-visual aids (four); the in- 
terest of the librarian, the utilization of a library specialist, 
and a well-planned program (each noted by three respondents); 
and the wide selection of bools, circulating class libraries, 
ana the encouragement offered to read (each listed twice). 

Seventeen percent (N =2 43) of the teachers who rated the 
program negatively were asked to list the program’s weaknesses, 
"Inadequacy" or "non-existence" of library science instruc ion 
v;as listed by 15 of these respondents, and the "lack of a 
formal program" by 1 3 • while "infrequent scheduling of library 
se c sions" was cited by 11 of the respondents as a reason for 
their negative ratings. The lack of story hours, and the 
failure to offer guidance to the children in their selection 
of books were each cited as weaknesses by six of the respondents, 
while eight said that the children 1 ere not allowed to borrow 
books, and another eight, were critical of a lack of organization 
in the program. Four respondents mentioned that the books 
available were not appropriate to the children's ability 
levels, and three indicated that the librarian was uninterested. 

Four' principals listed the librarian's "lack of skill" 
as a weakness; otherwise their criticisms tended to repeat 
those of the teachers. 

The recommendation for improvement made most frequently 
by the principals was for trained librarians; four respondents 
suggested it. -A better organized library and allowing children 
to borrov; books were each suggested by two principals, 

F. GENERAL EVALUATION OF THE BASIC COMPONENT 

1 , Evidence of Constructive Changes 

Of the 62 principals who were in the SDES program prior 
to this year, 69 percent ( N = 43 ) saw evidence of construc- 
tive change. Among the most frequently mentioned areas, each 
cited by 15 principals) were the improved registration procedures 
which resulted in higher attendance and greater community 
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familiarity with the program curriculum changes such as the 
introduction of a needed component (non-English and CRMD were 
most often cited) or improvement of an existing component. 

Other improvements cited were the added three days in super- 
visors' time which enhanced the organizational aspects of the 
program, the improved delivery of materials, the improvement 
in staff through better teacher recruitment and the increase 
in trained educational assistants. 

2. Value and Effectiveness 

Principals were also asked to give their judgment of the 
overall effectiveness of the basic component. As seen from 
the Table III-20 the great majority considered this aspect of 
the program to be better than adequate with no principal rating 
either the reading or mathematics program less than "adequate" 
in effectiveness. A comparison of the ratings given both 
programs favors reading. Better than one in three principals 
( 3 ? percent) saw reading as "very effective" as compared to 
one in four (26 percent) so rating the mathematics program* 
Correspondingly more principals saw the mathematics program as 
just "adequate" in effectiveness (14 percent) than so perceived 
reading (5 percent). 

'ihe teachers were asked to rate the overall value of the 
basic component. The great majority (89 percent) were "strongly 
positive" or "enthusiastic." Only 2 percent felt slightly or 
strongly negative. 

The teachers were asked to rate the overall value of the 
basic component. Positive feelings on the value of the program 
were given by 97 percent of the 52? teachers queried. Specifically, 
55 percent were "enthusiastic," 3^ percent while not enthusiastic, 
felt "strongly positive," and 8 percent felt "slightly positive." 
Only 2 percent had negative feelings on the value of the program. 
The remaining 1 percent failed to respond to the question. 

3. Strengths of the Basic Component 

Strengths noted by principals and teachers are summarized 
in Table 111-21. The most significant aspect of the SDES pro- 
gram to the principals was the flexibility in organization and 
grouping of classes. Sixty-three percent cited this as a 
strength which allowed them to have "homogeneous grouping," 
"informal atmosphere" and "individualized instruction," Fifty 
percent mentioned the "competence" and "enthusiasm" of their 
staff. Then there were five strengths cited by one in four or 
five 1 the "availability" and "interesting use" of material (27 
percent), the "motivation of the pupils" (26 percent), the "way 
in which the educational assistants were used ' 1 (25 percent), 
the "flexible curriculum" which allowed for "experimentation 
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TABLE III-20 



OVERALL EFFECTIVENESS OF THE READING AIT MATHEMATICS 
COMPONENT BASED ON RESPONSE OF PRINCIPALS 
BY PERCENT 



Rating Reading (N=9l) Mathematics (N=8?) 



Very effective 


37 


26 


Effective 


55 


59 


Adequate 


5 


14 


Ineffective 


0 


0 


No response 


3 


1 
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table III-21 

COMPARISON OF STRENGTHS IN PROGRAM 
AS SEEN BY PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 
BY PERCENT 



Area of Strengths 


Principals 


Teachers 


Flexibility in organization and grouping 
of classes 


63 


49 


Competence and enthusiasm of staff 


50 


' 


Availability and utilization of 
interesting materials 


2? 


9 


Motivation of pupils 


26 


12 


Contribution of educational assistants 


^ 5 


10 


Flexible curriculum 


20 


18 


Improved relationship with school 
and community 


18 


- 


Maintainance and continuity of 
basic skills 


- 


18 


Development of reading skills 


- 


13 



Sources i Teacher Questionaires , Form A and B (N=52?) 
Principal Questionaire (N»91) 
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.nd innovation" including "teacher diagnosis of pupil weak- 
ness" (20 percent), and the rise of an "open school" which 
enhanced the relationship between the school and the community 
(18 percent). 

For the teachers too, flexibility in organization was the 
most frequently mentioned area of strength with 49 percent 
citing the value of individualized instruction including re- 
medial work. An additional 18 percent noted the flexibility 
in curriculum reflected in the variety of activities utilized 
in their schools. Factors enabling this flexibility to be 
possible included the low pupil-teacher ratio (34 percent), 
the relaxed atmosphere due to the voluntary nature of the 
program (14 percent), the motivation of the children (12 
percent), the contribution of the educational assistants (10 
percent), and the variety and quality of materials on hand 
(9 percent). 

Thirty-one percent rated aspects of the objectives of 
the program as strengths in themselves. Specifically cited 
were; providing for maintenance and continuity of basic skills 
(18 percent), and concentration on development of reading 
skills (13 percent). In the evaluation staff's judgment, 
noteworthy for their relative lack of mention as strengths 
were experimental and innovative techniques (3 percent), 
the contribution of the library program (1 percent), and 
parental interest (1 percent). 

4. Weaknesses of Basic Component 

Weaknesses noted by teachers and principals are summarized 
in Table III-22, Responses were grouped in the areas of re- 
cruitment, publicity and attendance because very often respond- 
ents indicated that these were facets of one another. In 
this combined area, 34 percent of the principals and 45 
percent of the teachers indicated weaknesses. The breakdown 
of responses was i children most in need were not recruited 
(principals 10 percent j teachers 6 percent)?) lack of co- 
ordination between SDES and competing programs (7 percent j 7 
percent)) attendance weak and sporadic (12 percent) 1? percent)) 
and register (class size) too large (5 percent) 15 percent). 

In the area of materials, 9 percent of the teachera 
cited inadequate supplies. Both principals and teachers 
mentioned late delivery of materials (38 percenti 10 percent), 
and lack of innovative, exciting or varied materials (2 
percent) 10 percent). 



^Hereafter, when percentages are reported twice after a 
statement, the first figure refers to the principal, the 
second to the teachers. 
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TABLE III-22 

COMPARISON OF WEAKNESSES IN PROGRAM 
AS SEEN BY PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 
BY PERCENT 



Area of Weakness 


Principals 


Teacher 


Recruitment, publicity, attendance 


34 


45 


Materials 


4o 


29 


Curriculum and instruction 


10 


35 


Staff 


13 


18 


Continuity 


9 


15 


Length of program too short to 
implement goals 


11 


6 


No provision to feed students 


— 


17 


Lack of time for orientation of 
staff 


10 




Facilities had to be shared 


7 


-- 


Lack of special fund administered 
by principal 


9 




No major weakness 


3 


2 


No response to question 




8 



Sources i Teacher Questionnaires* Forms A and B (N=527) 
' Principal Questionnaire (N=91) 
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Curriculum and instruction ware considered weaknesses 
by only 10 percent of the principals as contrasted to 35 
percent of teachers. In this area, specific weaknesses noted 
were the lack of innovative curriculum and failure to provide 
variety such as games, trips, music or art (4 percent i 21 
percent) and a curriculum not geared to those most in need, 
i.e, the most retarded (Oj 12 percent). 

In staffing, teachers noted the lack of educational 
assistants for all classes (18 percent), while the principals 
cited inexperienced teachers (6 percent) and difficulties in 
the recruitment of teachers (? percent), specifically the 
use of seniority. 

When lack of continuity between the SDES program and the 
regular home schools was mentioned, principals and teachers 
noted a failure to adequately involvi the home schools with 
the SDBS program, with a consequent inability to obtain 
diagnostic and achievement information on pupils. 

5. Recommendations 



a. Teachers. 

The recommendations received from the teachers were quite 
varied. Since 3 ? percent did not respond to this question, the 
percentages presented below are based on the 332 teachers who 
did make at least one recommendation. ® 

The most frequent recommendations occurred in the area 
of curriculum and instruction (26 percent), with calls for a 
greater variety of activities such as trips (18 percent), ex- 
perimental instructional approaches (4 percent), more indi- 
vidualized instruction (2 percent), and a specially designed 
curriculum for SDES (2 percent). 

In the area of supplies and materials (24 percent) were 
calls for greater use of special materials (18 percent) and 
the earlier ordering of materials and supplies with more 
involvement of teachers in selecting special materials (6 
percent) . 

Recommendations related to recruitment and attendance 
were made by 20 percent of the teachers, who asked for better 
recruitment procedures such as earlier registration and 
limiting the program to those pupils most in need (5 perceni), 
and reduction of the pupil-teacher ratio through utilization 
of student teachers and increasing the number of educational 
assistants (15 percent). 



*®Since multiple responses are given the percentages add 
to more than 100 percent. 
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The area of continuity elicited responses from 15 percent 
of teachers. They desired more adequate background information 
on pupils for individual and group instruction, noting that the 
short program does not allow mucn time for diagnostic or 
achievement testing* To accomplish this, it was felt that 
there should be more involvement of the home schools with SDKS. 

b, Principals 

The most frequent recommendation made by the principals 
referred to the problem of materials (43 percent)* As in- 
dicated earlier, materials arrived, in the majority of cases, 
too late to become an integral part of the SDES program* The 
principals felt that this problem could be alleviated if 
materials were ordered directly from the publisher by the 
summer school principal. An alternative solution, less fre- 
quently offered, was the appointment of a strong district 
superintendent, who, in addition to other tasks, would take 
full responsibility for the ordering of materials. Related 
to this was the statement of the necessity to plan for this 
as early as torch# 

The principals also expressed their desire to become more 
involved in the planning of the program, such as with a com- 
mittee of supervisors on the district level, meeting far in 
advance to plan the program (18 percent) and/or improving 
coordination among the district, the home and the summer school 
(25 percent). 

There were at least three aspects to this last point 1 
agreeing on the pupil data needed and standardizing forms 
for purposes of communication both to the SDES schools and 
baok to the home school ; devising means for follow-up on 
pupils during the regular school year* and instituting special 
provisions for holdovers who attend SDES# 

Thirty percent made recommendations with regard to ori- 
entation of the staff* The most frequent was the need to 
provide more time (23 percent) for orientation of teachers 
and planning with the educational assistants. It was noted 
that orientation would be markedly enhanced if the new 
materials were on hand. An additional 7 percent recommended 
that a training program for teachers be part of the orientation, 
including experts to provide innovative instructional approaches 
to build confidence and provide success for pupils necessary to 
increase motivation. Additional staff to reduce class size 
was noted by 13 percent, 

One last recommendation concerned the advisability of 
providing a special fund administered by the principal for 
materials and services as the term progresses (15 percent). 
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Some of the services mentioned were providing trip money, 
paying parents to work as school aides, and purchasing snacks 
for the children. 

6. S ummary 

In terms of content and material covered, the Summer Day 
Elementary School Program is largely a continuation of the 
regular school year, and many of its strengths and weaknesses 
can be attributed to this. It appears to differ in that it 
allows smaller classes, greater flexibility in organisation, 
and more innovation in materials and curriculum in a more 
relaxed informal atmosphere than is possible in regular year 
classrooms. These factors were frequently cited by teachers, 
pupils, principals, as well as by observers, as major strengths 
of the summer program, and undoubtedly figure as well in the 
observers’ judgments which suggest more favorable learning 
circumstances in this summer's classes. Innovation, high 
quality instruction and relaxed atmosphere were cited frequently. 
Substantially more lessons were judged creative and corre- 
spondingly fewer lessons were considered stereotyped and dull 
this year than were reported by last year's observers. This 
suggests that in this area, at least, the on-going processes 
of the 1969 program was an improvement over last year's 
summer program and perhaps made greater use of new materials 
and approaches than is possible in the regular school year. 

Some of the program's weaknesses were familiar from 
previous years. Late arrival of materials, as well as their 
inadequacy, were noted as weaknesses by large numbers of 
teachers and principals. Improvements in procedures for or- 
dering supplies and materials are clearly needed. Another 
continued and serious difficulty in the summer program, partic- 
ularly in view of the stated objective of continuity of 
instruction, was the almost total lack of communication between 
the summer and home schools in regard to provision of information 
on the children's backgrounds and needs. Lacking this infor- 
mation, it was difficult for the summer teachers to provide 
appropriate instruction for each child. The breakdown in 
communications also leads to lack of continuity in the content 
of classroom instruction. 

Achievement gains were a disappointment in the 1969 
program as they had been in 1968. Once again, positive per- 
ception of progress by both pupils and teachers who partic- 
ipated in the 1969 summer program, were contradicted by 
objective measures of gain (the MAT teBts) which failed to 
show any consisten . change » the median scores for the children 
tested at the end of the summer program remained the same as 
they had been at the April administration of the tests. The 
only positive notes was the finding that the children who were 
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farther behind did show improvement* the greater the interval 
of retardation, the greater was the improvement shown. 

There were, however, several positive notes coming out 
of the evaluation this year, in addition to the improved 
classroom conditions noted earlier. These included an 
apparent improvement in pre-registration procedures, as 
evidenced by the large number of pre-registrants present on 
the first day of classes, and the general overall quality of 
the teaching staff, as noted by the observers and the principals. 
The performance of the educational assistants and their assim- 
ilation into the structure and functioning of the schools, as 
well as the apparently increased participation of parents in 
the program, constituted further evidence of improvement. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CRMD COMPONENT 



A. INTRODUCTION 

Twenty CRMD units, each usually consisting of two 
teachers and two educational aides, were set up in 23 Summer 
Day Elementary Schools in 1969 , a considerable reduction 
over last year's 58 classes. Some schools had only one 
teacher, so that there were 40 classes in 39 schools. 
Responsibility for deciding on assignment of teachers lay 
with the District Office (upon referral by two supervisors 
in the Central Office). There were four to 15 children in 
each class in the sample schools; an average of nine children 
per class, a figure well below the maximum of 15 children 
per teacher. Total CRMD enrollment was 425, drawn from 
regular year CRMD classes. 

According to the Board of Education's project proposal, 
the objective of the CRMD component was to sustain and carry 
forward the skills and other activities of the regular year 
CRMD program. The evaluation design provided fori 

1. Observations and ratings of in-class activities 
in terms of quality and provision for continuity. 

2. Teacher rating of provision for continuity, in- 
cluding information provided on children and on 
regular program. 

3 . Teacher rating of availability of appropriate 
materials. 

4. Teacher summary of provisions for communicating 
to regular teacher in the Fall. 

Because of the emphasis put on the problem of continuity, 
this was the main aspect stressed in the evaluation. Other 
areas covered included assessment by observers of teachers' 
classroom performance, and classroom facilities. 

B. EVALUATION PROCEDURE 

Data for the CRMD evaluation were drawn from Individual 
Lesson Observation Reports, Observers' Summary Forms, 
teacher pre- and poBt-ratings of children in social skills 
areas, and from Teacher Opinion Questionnaires. (See Appendix 
B) 

1, Teacher Questionnaire 
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Questionnaires were sent to 25 CRMD teachers participating 
in the summer program* The 19 completed forms (half of the 
summer CRMD teachers) returned provided the basis for ascer- 
taining teacher opinion about the CRM) component of the Summer 
Day Elementary School. The Questionnaire asked the teachers 
for details of their background and qualifications in Special 
Education, their assessment of the summer program and the 
materials available to them, and their description and evalu- 
ation of procedures for recruitment and insuring continuity 
of information on the children. The teachers also were asked 
to indicate what they felt the program's strengths and weak- 
nesses were, and to offer recommendations for improvement. 

2 . Pupil Adaptability Questionnaire 

The teachers in the schools selected for the observation 
sample were asked to fill out a pre-and post-rating of their 
pupils on 11 social skills, Pre- and post-rating forms from 
14 teachers rating 89 pupils were received. 

3. Individual Lesson Observations and Observers 1 Summary 
Forms 

Five specialists in special education visited and evalu- 
ated 15 CRMD classes in nine schools during the third week 
in July* They observed each class for periods of one to one 
and a half hours* 

The observation schedule covered various aspects of 
grouping, pupil behavior, classroom atmosphere and management, 
and teacher performance and qualifications* Because of the 
importance of the question of continuity of information on the 
children, the observers were also asked to request information 
from the teachers on this matter, and to indicate their assess- 
ments of the procedures involved. 

In addition to the ILOR, when the observers had finished 
their visits they were asked to fill out an Observer's Summary 
Form, indicating their assessment of the summer CRMD program 
based on the schools and classes they had visited* The form 
covered the same areas dealt with in the ILOR, but asked the 
observers for a more general overview of the program. 

C. FINDINGS 

1 • Teacher Background and Qualifications 

Information from both the teacher questionnaire and 
questions inserted in the ILOR indicate that as a group the 
CRMD teachers in the Summer program were well qualified in 
the field. 
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The 19 respondents to the teacher questionnaire had from 
one to 35 years of teaching experience, averaging eight years 
of experience. (By contrast, the average number of years of 
teaching experience of all teachers in the New York City system 
was five in the 1968-69 school year). Most had been teaching 
CRMD in license for periods of from half a year to 26 years, 
averaging seven years of CRMD teaching, six of which were in 
license. Four of the teachers said they did not hold the CRMD 
license^ these included two who were teaching CRMD for the 
first time in the Summer program. The other two had been 
teaching CRMD classes out of license for two or three years, 
Three of the respondents to the questionnaire held only the 
Common Branches license. Another eight held the CRMD license 
alone, while seven held both Common Branches and CRMD certi- 
fication, including two who also had secondary licenses. One 
teacher had a secondary license only. 

Information from the observers' discussions with teachers 
corroborates that obtained from the teacher questionnaire! all 
15 teachers observed told the observers they held the CRMD 
position in their regular schools. They had been teaching the 
retarded for an average of seven years, and had held the CRMD 
license for an average of five years. The 13 who reported 
that they had the license had held it for an average of six 
years • 

Information from the teachers' questionnaire indicated 
that the respondents had been teaching Summer school for an 
average of two years including the 1969 session, and that 
half had taught during the 1968 session. 

Two of the teachers without the CRMD license had had no 
special preparation for teaching CRMD. Of the 1? who had 
received their preparation in college courses 1 a total of 15 
had graduate courses, and six had had a combination of both 
undergraduate and graduate courses. One of the latter group 
had also taken in-service work in CRMD education. 

2 . Program Organization and Availability of Materials 

Sixteen of the teachers responding to the questionnaire 
felt that they had received "sufficient orientation" before 
the Summer program started, while two (11 percent) 6aid they 
had not. (One teacher did not answer the question). 

Of the sixteen who felt they had been well oriented, 
seven noted only that they had had orientation sessions, while 
three had Bureau of CRMD meetings, and another three had con- 
ferences with supervisors at which printed information was 
distributed, Orientation for another 19 percent consisted of 
demonstration lessons and other teachers' suggestions in regard 
to methodology. 
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The two (11 percent) who had not rejeiv^d sufficient 
orientation said that the needed information was either late 
or not forthcoming. 

Recommendations for improvement in pre-program orientation 
included those for door-to-door bus transportation and school 
trips (made by five of the respondents) and for more supplies 
(suggested by two of the respondents). Early advance planning 
and smaller classes were also suggested. Nine of -the teachers 
who responded had no suggestions for improving orientation, 
probably reflecting the generally high level of satisfaction 
with the orientation sessions they had received. 

Most of the teachers, however, were dissatisfied with 
the amount and adequacy of the materials they received. Only 
seven of the respondents indicated they had received "adequate 
and appropriate materials," while 11 had not. 

Nine of the eleven who were dissatisfied noted that 
supplies either did not arrive, or arrived too late to be 
useful. Four said they lacked basic supplies, arts and crafts 
and manipulative material, and audiovisual equipment. Three 
noted that they lacked materials appropriate for CRMD children. 

It should be noted, however, that four of the 11 who reported 
difficulties in delivery of supplies noted that they managed 
to obtain supplies from the regular year equipment already at 
hand in the school in which they teach. 

3 . Pupil Recruitment and Continuity of I nformation 

Several different procedures were employed either singly 
or in conjunction with each other to recruit children for the 
CRMD program, Fourteen of the respondents reported that forms 
or letters were sent to the parents of CRM- children, and nine 
said they or other CRMD teachers had gone out to the pupils' 
homes to recruit them. Six noted that they used the telephone 
as a means of contacting the parents. Contacts among CRMD 
personnel, either through the Bureau of CRMD or between teachers, 
were cited as the means of recruitment by four of the respondents. 
One said interviews were the source of recruitment, while two 
either did not know or did not answer. 

Responsibility for pupil recruitment, as might be expected 
from the preceding information, lay in large part with the 
teachers. Twelve of the respondents said that the teachers elone 
did the recruiting, and another four said that either the regular 
year CRMD teacher or the Bureau of CRMD recommended the children. 
Two either did not know or did not answer. 

All children in the Summer CRMD came from regular year 
CRMD classes. When asked what criteria were used for selecting 
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children, 12 of the teachers listed none other than CRMD 
designation. Four cited other criteria such as "greatest 
need for extra classroom help," or "inability to go to camp," 
Three either did not know or did not answer. 

A number of recruitment difficulties were cited. These 
included lack of transportation, mentioned by four^and three 
each who noted apathy on the part of the children, and en- 
rollment of children in other programs. Inadequate registration 
and publicity efforts were cited by five (26 percent) of the 
teachers. Two said they had encountered no difficulties in 
recruiting the children, and one did not answer. 

Twelv> of the respondents felt that the children who 
attended the CRMD Summer program wer e those most in need of 
the extra work it offered. Of the seven who felt they 
weren't, six said the children whose need was greatest did not 
register or attend. They noted that those who came tended to 
be the high educables or better motivated youngsters whose 
parents were most concerned. Those who ware more apathetic, 
or whose parents were not strongly involved, did not come, 
although their need for the exti’a help might have been greater. 
One teacher said the main problem, was transportation in that 
only those children able to use the city buses could come, 
since no special transportation was provided. 

An average of five pupils per class (out of an average 
class size of nine) attended the same school during the year 
they were attending in the summer. Six of the teachers said 
the Summer school they were teaching in was their home school 
as well. While this does not insure continuity of information 
regarding the children, it should help. 

Frequently, teachers had information on children they 
already knew, but none on other pupils. Nine of respondents 
said they had not received any information on their summer 
pupils, with two noting that since the youngsters were fiom 
the same school, such information was not necessary. Most of 
the others did not know why there had been a failure of 
communication in this area. 

Ten of the respondents had received information on the 
pupils, but two of these noted that they had not received 
it for all the children in their summer classes. Five said 
information transmitted was reading and math abllityi other 
information received by one or two included social skills, 
motor development, and general behavior, as well as suoh 
routine information as birthdays. Two of the summer teachers 
said they had had conferences with the youngsters' regular 
CRMD teachers. 
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Seventeen of the 91 respondents to the principals' 
questionnaire had CRMD components in their summer program. 

Of these, fourteen said that the information from the home 
school was either "fully" or "partially" available. Two 
Indicated they did not desire any, and one did not answer. 

All but one of those who reported receiving information said 
It had been useful. 

The observers’ reports on this matter following direct 
talks with teachers appear to be somewhat more negative then 
thft answers given on the questionnaires of both teachers and 
the principals. In 15 discussions between observers and 
teachers In only four did the teachers tell the observers 
they had received information from the home schools} 11 had 
received none. One observer noted that the reason no Inform- 
ation was transmitted was simply that It did not appear to be 
the procedure to do so. Another observer reported that the 
teacher had gone so far as to send special letters to the 
home schools during the school year, but had received no re- 
sponses. Late recruitment of pupils was cited as another 
reason for failure to obtain Information. Material on the 
children which the observers felt should have been obtained 
included medical Information, academic standing, behavior, 
and social and motor skills. One observer felt that the 
child's full record should have been made available to the 
summer teacher. 

All the respondents to the teacher questionnaire said 
they Intended to send Information on the children back to 
their home schools. Fifteen said the Information would consist 
of some kind of progress report, with nine of these specifying 
various kinds of academic and health-related information. 

Two said they Intended to send the children's work folder. One 
had plans for a conference with the regular year teacher, 
while another did not specify what she planned to transmit. 

The observers reported that all but two of the teachers 
tley visited planned to transmit Information to the home 
school. In most cases they told the observers they planned to 
Include health, academic levels, and skills and motor devel- 
opment. Planned means of transmission Included anecdotal 
records and rating scales. 

Tv/elve of the 1? principals responding to the CRMD 
section of the principals' questionnaire did plan to provide 
lr formation to the home school In the form of standardised 
teat results, diagnostic Information, and recommendations for 
placement. 

Summing up their assessments of provisions for trans- 
mitting Information, the observers evaluated them, with a 
few exceptions, as erratic and Inadequate In terms of both 
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procedure and content of reports. Their recommendations for 
improvement in this area included the expansion and standard- 
izing of rating scales and report forms already being used by 
some teachers, more early planning to transmit information, 
and making available the child's complete record, as well as 
specific information *<n his performance in academic areas and 
his health record. 

b, Lesson Assessment 



The observers reported that in all cases, the class for- 
got that the observer was present and showed no nervousness at 
his presence. Methods used by the CRKD teachers visited by 
the observers were largely informal, consisting of discussions, 
use of the youngsters' experiences, efforts to elicit responses, 
and verbal drill, as well as drill in workbooks and story- 
telling, One teacher was rated as of "average effectiveness" 
in her implementation of the methods she employed! all the 
others were rated by the observers as "effective" or "very 
effective , " 

All the teachers observed were rated as "effective" or 
"very effective" in their use of materials, which included 
various picture and storybooks, workbooks, audiovisual aids, 
and arts and crafts supplies. 

In five of the classes observed, the teacher worked with 
the children as a group most of the time, in seven she worked 
with them mostly as individuals, and in two, she divided her 
time about evenly between the group and individual youngsters. 
All the lessons showed at least some sign of pre-planning! 
most were considered by the observers to be organized and 
indicative of planning, and two were rated as "exceptionally 
well organized and well planned." In all cases but one, 
the level of work Yfas described as being appropriate for 
the level of the children in the class. 

All curriculum areas but music were covered during the 
observers' visits to the classrooms. In 12 of the classrooms, 
at least some of the pupils' art work was displayed. The 
classrooms were generally clean and free of hazards, with 
charts and displays appropriate to the level of the pupils. 

In six cases, however, the observers said that charts were 
not graded to allow for individual differences. With three 
exceptions, the charts and displays were considered by the 
observers to be related to the work being done. 

Nine teachers were rated as "effective" or "very 
effective" at encoureg.Vng verbalization, five were rated as 
"average," and oily one as "ineffective." Six were rated 
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"effective" or "very effective" at encouraging social inter- 
action among the pupils i six were considered "average" and 
three "ineffective." All the teachers were rated as "effec- 
tive" or "very effective" at maintaining discipline. Class- 
room atmosphere was variously described by the observers as 
"warm," "cheerful," "controlled," "friendly," "disciplined," 
and "relaxed." 

On the basis of their observations, the observers judged 
the teachers' qualifications in knowledge of methods, materials, 
and children's areas of weakness to be "good" or "very good" 
in nearly all cases. 

5 • Pupils 

For the most part, the classes visited were described by 
the observers as "somewhat" or "highly" homogeneous in re- 
gard to the pupils' academic abilities and social skills. 
However, four classes were rated by the observers as "not at 
all homogeneous" in academic ability and one class was so 
rated in social skills. In all cases, the children were con- 
sidered to be "very much in need" of the CRMD program. 

The interest of most of the children appeared to b* sus- 
tained most of the class period, and most of them were des- 
cribed as "well behaved" all or most of the time. Most of the 
youngsters participated in classroom activities "all or most" 
of the time. 

In eleven classes, the observers felt that the children 
got along with each other "well" or "very well"} in four of 
the classes, they were described as getting along "fairly 
well." Distributions were virtually the same for how well the 
children appeared to relate to the teacher, and in all but 
two classes, the children were described as responding "well" 
or "very well" to classroom management routines. 

Information from the teachers' questionnaire indicated 
that an average of two children per class had dropped out of 
the summer urogram. Reasons cited by the teachers for attendance 
difficulties included lack of adequate transportation, conflict 
with other programs, and such individual circumstances as 
necessary surgical and medical work. 

Census information obtained from eleven schools with CRMD 
components and 21 CRMD positions indicated that CRKD registration 
increased over the summer, while attendance first rose, and then 
fell. Table IV- 1 gives the absolute figures as well as the 
average attendance per school and class. 
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TABLE IV- 1 

PUPIL REGISTER, ATTENDANCE & POSITIONS 
(N=ll SCHOOLS) 

All Schools Average Attendance 



Date 


Registered 


Attendance 


Per School 


Per Class 


7/7 


97 


71 


6.4 


3.3 


7/23 


175 


118 


10.7 


5.6 


8/8 


177 


100 


9.0 


4.7 



Teachers were asked to provide pre-and post-test ratings 
on their children on an eleven item pupil adaptability scale. 

The descriptive data for the eleven variables studied are pre- 
sented in Table IV-2, 

More than half (between 5^ percent and 77 percent) of the 
children were rated on the positive end of the adaptability 
scale for all items upon entering the program* Comparisons of 
pre-and post-ratings of adaptability show statistically 
significant gains on the positive end of the scale in the areas 
of relation with peers, adaptation to classroom routines, and 
expected benefits derived from the summer program. 

The percentage of children whose adaptability, as judged 
by their summer teachers, increased, decreased, or remained 
the same over the summer is presented in Table IV-3* The 
majority of children did not show any change in the areas 
rated. Between 18 percent and 39 percent of the children showed 
improved adaptability ratings while only 14 percent to 23 
percent showed decreased adaptability. It is interesting 
to note that while equal percentages of children increased 
and decreased in regard to liking school in general, a 
greater percentage of children increased than decreased in 
regard to whether they liked summer school. Generally, the 
directions of change suggest that the summer program helps 
maintain social skills for over half the children, improves 
social skills for approximately one-third and may negatively 
affect one-sixth of the children. 

6, Parent Involvement 



A number of teachers commented that apathy or lack of in- 
terest on the part of the parents caused difficulties in re- 
cruiting children for the program. In view of this, it is 
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interesting that non© of the respondents said that parents 
were not informed about the program. Seven said that "parents 
were informed but not involved," while 12 reported that the 
parents were both informed and involved with the program. 

Eleven of those who said that the children's parents 
were involved indicated that the involvement consisted of 
attendance at parent workshops which discussed the program 
as well as the problems and progress of individual children. 

Several teachers reported that parents visited classrooms 
to observe lessons, and visited individually with their 
children's teachers. 

The level of parent interest in the CRMD summer program 
was described as "high" or "very high" by seven of the teachersi 
eight described it as "average," and two as "apathetic or 
no interest." One indicated no basis for judgment, and one 
did not answer. 

?. Strengths, Weaknesses, and Recommendations 

Seventeen of the 19 CRMD teachers described themselves 
as "enthusiastic" or "very enthusiastic" about the value of 
the sui^ner program. One had both positive and negative 
feelings, and one did not answer. Strengths of the summer CRMD 
program most frequently listed by the respondents included 
opportunity to review learned materials (N=6), and greater chance 
for individualised instruction and emphasis in children's 
weak areas (N»?). Opportunity for more time in arts and 
crafts, for more emphasis on social and emotional development, 
and the informality of the program were each listed as 
strengths by three of the respondents. Other strengths men- 
tioned included the half-day session and trips and hot lunches. 

Ten principals with CRMD components received and returned a 
supplement to the principals' questionnaire dealing with the 
CRMD program, Seven noted the excellence and experience of 
the teaching staff as a major strength of the program. Five 
listed the small group size and the opportunities it offered 
for individualized instruction. Other strengths listed in- 
cluded the presence of paraprofessionals and the variety of 
materials , 

The main things listed by the observers as strengths of 
the program were the generally high quality of the teaching 
staff and the opportunity for maintaining and intensifying 
the pupils' academic, social and motor skills. 

The weakness most frequently listed by the teachers was 
the lack of adequate facilities for transporting the pupils 
to school. Six of the teachers listed this as a weakness and 
included better transportation services in their list of re- 
commendations. Inadequacy and late arrival of supplies were 
a] 1 * Tted by six of the respondents, with three recommending 
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TABLE IV- 3 

PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN PUPIL ADAPTABILITY RATINGS 

(N » 89) 

Percentage 

Criterion Increased Decreased Remained t h e Same 



Getting along with peers 


37 


11 


52 


Seeking friendship with 
peers 


39 


17 


44 


Conforming to rules and 
regulations of classroom 


31 


15 


54 


Adapting to classroom 
routines 


32 


13 


55 


Getting along with teachers 


18 


13 


69 


Liking school at present 


21 


23 


56 


Participation in class 
activities 


24 


17 


59 


Seeking friendship of adults 


33 


17 


50 


Acclimation to new situations 


28 


14 


58 


Liking going to summer school 


25 


14 


61 


Benefits derived from summer 
school 


34 


19 


47 


Average 


29 


16 


55 
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improvements in ordering of materials. Recruitment pro- 
cedures were mentioned as a weakness by four of the teachers, 
with three recommending such improvements as earlier recruit- 
ing, Poor attendance was listed as a weakness by two of the 
teachers. Other recommendations included those for pro- 
viding lunch, more trips, and for having clusters of CRMD 
classes in selected schools. 

Largely the same weaknesses and recommendations were 
listed by the principals. In addition, three felt that 
they had not had sufficient time to meet with the CRMD 
teachers, while some felt that there should be closer co- 
ordination between CRMD teaohore and CRMD supervisors. 

Based on their classroom visits and talks with teachers, 
inadequacies in registration and recruitment procedures and 
failure to provide information from home school to summer 
school were cited frequently by the observers as weaknesses, 

Lack of direction and specified objectives were other weaknesses 
cited, as was insufficient supplies. As might be expected, 
their recommendations emphasized the importance of starting 
publicity and recruitment for the summer program early in 
the spring, as well as of pre-planning by teachers and super- 
visors, They recommended also that provisions for trans- 
mitting information on the children be tightened up. 

8, Summary 

The summer CRMD teachers were well qualified and experienced 
in Special Education, and the observers felt that their level 
of performance in the classroom was quite high. The failure 
to insure continuity of information from the home schools of 
the children to their summer school teachers was perhaps the 
program's major weakness, and was noted by observers and 
teachers, The teachers were also dissatisfied with the quantity 
and appropriateness of the materials available to then, al- 
though they did indicate satisfaction with program orientation 
and organization. All the teachers responding to the teacher 
questionnaire indicated that parents wei'e at least informed 
about the program, and a majority said they were involved in 
it as well. They indicated that the level of parent interest 
was average or higher. Results of the pupil rating form in- 
dicated that most of the children showed no overall improvement 
in social skills as a result of the summer program. 
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chapter V 

COMPONENT FOR LEARNING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



A. INTRODUCTION 

English as a Second Language (ESL) Programs were run in 
4? Summer Day Elementary Schools. The stated objectives of 
the program were (1) “to continue the instruction of the home 
school , 11 and (2; "to identify and instruct other children who 
are in need of the special services." Accordingly, the eval- 
uation design provided for the fol] owing objectives* 

1. Observations and rating of in-class activities about 
quality and provision for continuity, 

2. Teacher rating of provision for continuity of in- 
formation provided on children and on regular program, 

3« Teacher rating of availability of appropriate 
materials „ 

4, Teacher summary of provisions for communicating to 
regular teacher in the fall. 

5* Estimate of number of children newly identified as 
in need of services. 

Responsibility for teacher selection anu supply provision 
lay wi'' i the District Offices upon the allocation of units by 
the central administrator. Most schools having the ESL compo- 
nent had or.e unit consisting of one teacher. The participating 
pupils were selected from among the children registered in the 
basic program on the basis of their need for extra work in 
English as a second language. 

Classes consisting of fr< . four to 24 children met several 
times a veek, usually for about 45 minutes a period. Average 
class size was 12, Each teacher met an average of 27 children 
during the school day. In some cases, children very much in 
need of the extra help spent the entire day with the ESL 
teacher, while in a few schools teachers met with only one 
group of pupils for the entire day, 

B, EVALUATION PROCEDURE 

The instruments used to evaluate the English as a Second 
Langua^ program were teacher opinion questionnaires, Indi- 
vidual Lesson Observation Reports (ILOR) and Observer's Summary 
Forms. (See Appendix L) 
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1 • Teacher Opinion Questionnaire 

Questionnaires were sent to 4? teachers of English as 
a Second Language participating in che summer program. 
Twenty-six completed forme were returned, a return rate of 
60 %, and provided the basis for estimating teacher opinion 
about the ESL component of the Summer Day Elementary School. 

In the questionnaire, the teachers were asked to provide 
information on their backgrounds in English as a Second Lan- 
guage, on various aspects of the progrsji and the children 
involved, and on provisions made for insuring continuity of 
information from the home school to the summer school and 
back. 

2. Individual Lesson Observation Reports and Observer 
Summary Form 

Of the 4? schools having ESL components, eight were 
selected randomly as the sample for the lesson observations. 

One of these schools had two ESL teachers t all the others had 
one. A total of nine observations was carried out. 

During the last two weeks in July, an observer familiar 
with the ESL program visited the schools selected to conduct 
the observations. The observer filled out the ILOR for each 
observation. The ILOR dealt with methods and materials of 
the ESL program, classroom management, children's background 
and apparent language abilities, teacher qualifications, 
continuity in communicating with the home school, and strengths 
and weaknesses of the lesson observed. In addition, the ob- 
server filled out an Observer Summary Form for each school 
giving her assessment of the summer ESL program in these same 
areas on the basis of all the classes she observed, 

G. FINDINGS 

1, Teacher Background and Qualifications 

Ninety-two percent of the teachers returning the ques- 
tionnaire reported having some previous experience working 
with non-English speaking children, with an average of five 
years of such experience. Of these, seventy percent had 
actual experience in ESL teaching. Thirty-eight percent had 
other forms of teaching experience with non-English speaking 
children, including bi-lingual classes or teaching regular 
olasseB of large numbers of non-English speaking children. 
Thirty-three percent had other kinds of experience working 
with the non-English speaking, such as parent-school liaison 
work and familiarity with Latin American culture. 
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Fifty-eight percent of the respondents indicated that 
they planned to take the licence exam in ESLj 35 percent had 
no plans to take iti while only eight percent had already 
taken it. 

In terms of training, 23 percent reported that they had 
no formal preparation for teaching ESL, and 69 percent re- 
ported having had college courses in ESL, including methods 
and materials as well as linguistics, while 31 percent had 
taken in-sex-vice courses in ESL. These figures included 19 
percent who had both college and in-service training, accoun- 
ting for the overlap in the above figures. 

Eight of the nine teachers observed told tin observer 
they had had either college or in-service courses in ESL, 
but only two told the observer that they held the TESL posi- 
tion during the regular school year. Two were planning to 
take the ESL license examination, four were not, one wasn't 
sure, and two had already taken it. 

2 , Organisation and Materials 

Asked whether they had received "sufficient orientation" 
for the program, 62 percent of the teachers indicated their 
satisfaction with the information they received. However, 
several of those who felt orientation was adequate noted that 
in part this was because they didn't really feel the need for 
any because of previous experience with the summer program or 
non-Engl ish teaching or both. Only three of the ESL teachers 
noted that they had had orientations specifically dealing with 
the ESL program. 

Thirty-one percent of those answering the questionnaire 
felt that the orientation provided was inefficient. Of 
these eight teachers, five felt that the orientation might 
be improved by sessions dealing specifically with the ESL 
program, a suggestion also made by two of the 16 teachers 
who reported their orientation was sufficient. 

The teachers divided evenly in regard to access to 
materials for the summer ESL program 1 50 percent reported 
that they received "adequate and appropriate materials" while 
50 percent said they did not. Howevor, of the 13 who replied 
affirmatively two notod that the materials arrived some four 
weeks late. Of the 13 who replied negatively, specific lacks 
noted were Language Arts games and practice materials ( 8 )j 
lack, of books for ESL teaching ( 6)1 insufficient audio-visual 
equipment ( 6)1 while two said they didn't have enough in the 
way of basic supplies. 
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3* Selectio n . Recruitmen t and Progress 

According to the teachers, pupil selection procedures for 
the summer ESL program varied from school to school. In 31 
percent of the cases, the ESL teacher made the decision on her 
own, while in another 23 percent she made it in conjunction 
with the children's summer home room teacher or supervisors. 
Thirty-five percent of the respondents reported that teachers 
other than themselves, either the home school teachers or the 
SDES regular teacher, made the decision, while 11 percent said 
that supervisors had made the decisions themselves. 

The major criterion used in pupil selection, reported by 
73 percent of the respondents, was a diagnosis of little or no 
fluency in English, as determined by a variety of methods in- 
cluding tb.its , reading ability, interviews, and the language 
fluency scale used in New York City. 1 However, 19 percent 
noted that puyils were taken into the program on the basis of 
their regular classroom teachers' selection or recommendations, 
without further diagnosis, while 15 percent reported other 
ciiteria sue 1 as shyness when using English or recent arrival 
from Puerto hico, and another 15 percent either didn't know 
or didn't answer. 

But despite the wide variety of personnel and methods 
employed in selecting the children, all but one teacher (96 
percent) felt that the children selected were the right ones 
for the program and were those who most needed the extra 
help. 



The observer agreed with the teachers that, despite the 
somewhat haphazard selection procedures, most of the children 
in the classes she visited were in genuine need of extra help. 
She rated only nine percent of the children she observed as 
'very little in need of the extra help." She did note, as a 
weakness, however, that the classes she observed tended to be 
somewhat too large and too heterogeneous in terms of English 
language ab'lity to allow for fully effective ESL instruction. 

One stated objective of the program was to identify and 
instruct children newly identified as in need of the ESL 
programs. Results of the teacher questionnaire indicate that 
an average of ten children per teacher had had previous ESL 
instruction, Since the average number of children per teacher 
was 27, this leaves an estimated 17 pupils per teacher who 
were newly identified as in need of the program. Six of the 
teachers reported that all their pupils were new to the ESL 
program and the number of new ESL pupils per teacher ranged 
up to 57* Clearly these data suggest this goal was achieved 
well, 

*This is a teacher rating scale used to estimate the number 
of non-English speaking children in the school system. 
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The great majority (90 percent) of the 718 children 
recruited in the schools of the respondents spoke Spanish as 
their first language i others spoke French (6 percent), and 
other European languages (2 percent), or an Oriental language 
(2 percent). In every case, the teachers reported that the 
Spanish-speaking children constituted a majority of those in 
their classes. 

The 26 respondents were asked how well they spoke the 
first language of most of their pupils. One in three (32 
percent) said they spoke fluently, another one (35 percent) 
that they could "be understood." Otherwise they spoke "poorly" 
(28 percent) or "not at all" (4 percent). 

Discussing the level of pupil motivation, 85 percent of 
the respondents described it as "high," and 15 percent as 
"average." hone described it as "apathetic." 

Administration of before and after achievement tests 
during tho 1968 summer program Indicated no real gains 1 and it 
was concluded that the six-week period of instruction with four 
and one half weeks between tests was an unrealistic interval 
In which to expect changes in fluency to be indicated. Con- 
sequently, no tests were given this year. However, on the 
teacher questionnaire, teachers were asked to estimate the 
progress made by the children. Ths results of their ratings 
are shown in Table V-l. 

As night be expected, the largest gains were shown in 
vocabulary (where 58 percent of tho teachers rated the "typical 
pupil" as showing ’’much improvement"), and in comprehension 
and language patterns (in each of which 5^ percent of the 
teachors felt the typical child demonstrated "much improvement"). 
Fewer children improved in verbalisation skills 1 38 percent of 
the teachers felt “much improvement" had been mc.de in pronun- 
ciation, 23 porcont in overall fluency, and only 12 percent in- 
dicated "much improvement had been made in Intonation." On the 
other hand, while a few felt little or no improvement was made 
in pronunciation and Intonation, virtually all the teachers 
indicated that at least "some improvement" was made in each 
area. 

4, Pr ovis i ons for Continuity 

The objective of continuity in instruction was not achieved, 
since little provision had bean made by the home schools for 
providing the summer school teacher with information on the 
children. Only 19 percent said they had received information 
regarding their children's work in ESL classes during the 
regular school year. Furthermore there were wide discrepancies 
in the information provided and the procedures for communicating 
it, although in all cases what they received was relevant to 
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TABLE V-l 

Teachers' Ratings of Pupil Progress in Different 
Areas of the ESL Program for- Summer School, 1969 

In Percent 

Typical Pupil Made 1 

Much Some Little/None Can't Judge 



Area 


Improvement 


Improvement 


Improvement 


Improvement 


Vocabulary 


58 


42 


0 


0 


Comprehension 


5^ 


46 


0 


0 


Language Patterns 


5^ 


46 


0 


0 


Pronunciation 


38 


5^ 


8 


0 


Overall Fluency 


2) 


77 


0 


0 


Intonation 


12 


73 


12 


4 
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the children' 9 ESL status. The material transmitted included 
the number of patterns introduced, as well as the upil's age, 
grade, level of comprehension in English, rating cn the fluency 
scale, the duration of his stay in the U.S., and his previous 
exposure to the ESL program. 

Of the 81 percent (21 teachers) who had received no 
information, three noted as the reason either that the children 
were recent arrivals in the U.S. or had not previously been 
enrolled in the ESL program. Another six indicated that the 
reason for their not receiving information lay with the lack 
of machinery set up for communicating it» the home schools 
failed to provide it, end they could not get access to the 
home schools' records. One cl these teachers also noted that 
part of the problem is that most of the children were not re- 
ferred by their home schools. The other 12 teachers who had 
received no information from the home schools did not know why, 
or didn't answer i as one teacher replied to the question, "I 
wondered. " 

Principals had a different view on information availability. 
Forty-six respondents to the principal's questionnaire had ESL 
components in their summer programs. Fifteen said information 
from the home schools had been "fully available i" and 21 that 
it had been "partially available." Only 8 said it had not 
been available at all. Two said they had not wanted any in- 
formation from the home school. 

Of the ?8 percent who said they had received information, 

16 indicated it had been "fully useful," and 19 that it had 
been "partially useful!" only one said it had not been useful. 

The fact that 81 percent of the summtr ESL teachers reported 
that they had received no information while ?8 percent of the 
principals said they had suggests a further breakdown in com- 
munications. Either the principals thought information had 
been received when it had not been, or they had a different 
concept of "information,*' or else they failed to pass on to 
the teachers material they had obtained. In any event, this 
is an aspect of the program which needs improvement in future 
years. 

Eighty-eight percent of the summer school, teachers, 
however, indicated they planned to communicate information 
of the children to the home school teachers, and the other 12 
percent said they did not plan to transmit anything. Although 
most of the simmer school teachers did intend to transmit 
information, the content of what they planned to include, as 
well as how they planned to communicate it, varied widely. 

Of those who planned to transmit information, 12 indicated 
that they planned to do so through some kind of overall eval- 
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uation such as a report card, evaluation form, progress report 
or language card, or by an informal report to the home school 
teacher., Eleven planned to transmit specific information such 
as information on vocabulary, comprehension, language patterns, 
reading ability, and pronunciation. Six percent planned to 
include information about the children's behavior, their ad- 
justment, (particularly new arrivals), and their effort, 
ability and potential (26 percent). Three said they planned 
to make recommendations in regard to the children's needs, and 
suggest follow-up procedures for them, while another three 
planned to send along only the fact of the child's attendance 
in the sununer ESL program. Two intended to 3 er,d information 
about the content of the summer program, and one planned to 
transmit the child’s grade level in school. 

The feeling of the teachers whe did not plan to communicate 
any information is reflected in the statrment by one who saidi 

Tne 6 week program did not drastically change any child's 
language ability. It is hoped rather that some of the 
children gained more self-confidence and became more 
willing to participate. It is hoped that this will be 
carried over into the regular school year. 

Information from the principals' questionnaire indicated 
that all but seven percent of those ESL components did plnn 
to transmit information on the children back to the home school. 

Half intended to send diagnostic information, and half to 
make recommendations for placement. Only two percent planned 
to send results of standardized tests. Thirty-nine percent 
said they would send various other forms of information, such 
as the children* 8 adjustment to the program and their progress 
in certain skills. 

The observer's finding on provisions for continuity repeat 
those obtained from the teacher questionnaire i in no case had 
a teacher observed received information on the children from 
their home schools. On the other hand, most of the summer 
school teachers told the observer they did plan to communicate 
some information to the regular year teacher. 

5. Lesson Assessment 

This section will summarize the observer's overall judgments 
regarding the program on the basis of the nine lessons she ob- 
served. 

The quality of the lessons was generally judged to be good. 
In all cases, the leBson was judged "appropriate" for the level 
of the children, and only 2 and J teachers, respectively, were 
judged "ineffective" in implementation of methods (2) or use 
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The principals' evaluation was similarly enthusiastic. 
Seventy-four percent of the respondents said they felt the 
pupil recruitment procedures were "effective" or "very ef- 
fective" while 03 percent to 87 percent felt the same about 
the performance of the professional staff, the curriculum, 
and the program's overall effectiveness. 

On her overall summary, the observer listed two major 
strengths of the summer ESL program. First, she noted that 
those teachers with some knowledge of ESL methods and mate- 
rials generally conducted good lessons in which the material 
presented was limited so as to allow the children to concentrate 
on a small area of knovrledge and to grasp ix as quickly as 
possible. Second, she listed the identification of new 
arrivals and other children who need ESL help. She noted it 
as "one of the most important features of the program in that 
it helps prepare the pupils to do the best they can during the 
regular year." 

The weaknesses most frequently mentioned by the teachers 
were not enough time (day too short, program did not last 
long enough) and overly large classes with not enough time 
for individualized instruction. Each was mentioned by 23 
percent of the teachers, Nineteen percent noted that their 
classes covered too large a range in regard to language 
ability, a disadvantage ir. dealing with the children's 
learning needj. Insufficient and inadequate materials, and 
lack of follow-through and information on the children were 
both mentioned as weaknesses by 15 percent of the teachers. 

The problem of teacher preparation in the field was a 
factor in two of the four weaknesses the observer listed in 
the summary form. She noted "the uneven degrees of ESL 
preparation of the teachers" as a major weak point, pointing 
out further that the teachers were often chosen because they 
were bi-lingual or knew some Spanish, leading in some cases 
in her judgment to ? a tendency to use the children's first 
language too much. She suggested that the teachers selected 
for the summer ESL program should be better prepared and 
experienced in its methods and approaches, and that both 
teachers and pupils be encouraged to avoid classroom use of 
the children' 8 native language . ' 

However she felt that the problem of insuring continuity 



^The length of the program ruled out a ’'Slid comparison of 
learning in classes with a differential use of Spanish, 

Such a study would be needed to resolve this question. 

^This particular comment reflects the observer's methodolog- 
ical orientation. There are other views on language teaching 
which give greater weight to the bilingual teacher and lessons. 
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and follow-through was the major weakness of the summer E3L 
program. On the summary form, the observer indicated that 
provisions for transmitting information were unsystematic and 
inadequate, noting that the summer school teachers usually 
knew only that the home school had recommended the child for 
an non-English speaking class. She found further that r.o 
consistent information was being sent back to the home schools 
oy the summer teacher. Information from both the teachers' 
questionnaires and the observer findings suggests that effective, 
consistent machinery should be set up for communicating infor- 
mation on tho children from the home school to the summer 
school and back. The observer suggested that at the least the 
child's rating on the language fluency scale be included with 
his summer school registration material. Ideally, information 
on special problems and general progress should also be in- 
cluded. 

Information from the teachers' questionnaire reviewed 
earlier indicated that there were no set criteria or proce- 
dures for selecting and placing non-JEngli3h speaking children 
in ESL classes, a weakness compounded by the failure to pro- 
vide adequate information on the children's backgrounds and 
problems. In terms of personnel, it would probably be 
advisable for the ESL teacher, assuming she has the necessary 
background, to make the selection. There should also be a 
greater uniformity of criteria for making the choices. 

The observer remarked that length of time in the United 
States seems to have been, in general, the criteria used for 
placing the children. She noted that this was "an easy way 
which 1s generally useful and acceptable" in the absence of 
better information from the home school or testing prior to 
the beginning of summer school. 

The observer agreed with the teacher that, despite the 
somewhat haphazard recruitment procedu.es, most of the children 
in the classes she visited were in real need of the extra help. 
She did note, as a final weakness, however, that the classes 
tended to be somewhat too large and too heterogeneous in terms 
of English language ability to allow for fully effective ESL 
instruc tion. 

The recommendations ao6t frequently made by teachers con- 
cerned materials and conflict with other programs. One in 
three (35 percent) of the respondents said they could have 
used more materials, Including those relating specifically to 
ESL work, and audio-visual aid#. The same proportion recom- 
mended changes in organization of the program, including the 
elimination of conflict with other programs and subjects, more 
contact among ESL teachers, end one ESL class a day instead of 
several or more ESL classes. About one in four (23 percent to 
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27 percent) recommended smaller classes, more parent partic- 
ipation, bi- or trilingual aides, and better training for 
aides. The need for better follow-through procedures an<* 
more information on the children was noted by 19 percent of 
the teachers, the same proportion who suggested diversifying 
the program by adding such activities as assemblies with 
guest speakers from cultural organizations and more trips, 
Less frequent recommendations made by the teachers included 
grouping according to language ability (3 teachers )., provision 
of fans or air conditioners, better procedures for selecting 
pupils, and more teachers experienced in ESL work (each 
suggested by 2 teachers). 



7. Summary 

Most of the summer ESL teachers had previous experience 
in ESL teaching and some amount of formal preparation in the 
field. The observer generally rated their classroom performance 
as good. Procedures for selecting the pupils who were to 
participate in the ESL program were somewhat haphazard, and 
there was virtually no information transmitted from the home 
schools on the children's backgrounds and needs in English. 

A r-ijority of the children, on the other hand, appeared to be 
new to the ESL program. Judging by the teachers' ratings, 
the summer program appeared to have a beneficial effect on 
the children's vocabulary, comprehension, and language patterns, 
and was somewhat less effective in improving pronunciation, 
over" 11 fluency, and particularly intonation. 
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CHAPTER VI 



GIFTED COMPONENT 



A. INTRODUCTION 

A component for gifted children was operated in 42 Summer 
Day Elementary Schools providing instruction in arithmetic, 
art, foreign languages, language arts, music, reading, science 
and social studies. Program objectives, as stated in the 
evaluation proposal, were to provide challenge and stimulation 
broaden horizons, and provide experiences not encountered in 
the regular school program. 

Criteria for admission to the gifted classes were 
developed >'• each district superintendent, depending upon the 
needs of his district. Some districts registered pupils who 
would not typically be enrolled in gifted classes on the 
assumption that exposure to brighter pupils and an enriched 
program might enhance their self-image and increase motivation 

Units were allocated by the central administrator, but 
decisions on the distribution of units were made by each 
district. The allocation of teaching positions per school 
for the gifted component varie'. Some received a full unit 
(six teachers), and others received a partial unit. Some 
schools with a full unit ran departmentalized programs. 

The evaluation objectives werei 

1) To determine pupil development in creative thinking 
and reasoning. 

2) To assess pupil attitudes to major aspects of the 
program. 

3) To evaluate the reactions of teachers and principals 
toward the program. 

4) To assess pupil attendance and class size. 

B, EVALUATION PROCEDURE 
1. Sample 

The sample was a stratified random sample of ten schools 
in the five boroughs (three each from the Bronx and Brooklyn, 
two from Manhattan, and one each from Richmond and Queens). 
Initial selection involved using the six schools already 
selected for the reading and arithmetic component sample which 
contained gifted classes. Four additional schools with gifted 
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components were selected randomly to make up a sample of 
approximately 25 percent of the overall 42 units • Ten schools 
participated in the lesson observation and pupil questionnaire 
segment of the evaluation. In addition, teacher questionnaires 
were mailed to 14 schools outside the basic sample, and all ten 
schools in the sample. 

Twenty principals, selected at random from schools with 
gifted classes, were asked to evaluate the component. 

2. Instruments 

a. Individual .esson Observation Report (ILOR) 

During the third and fourth week of the program, 21 
classes in ten schools were observed by educational consultants 
and faculty members from local college education departments. 

Each observer spent from forty-five minutes to one hour in each 
classroom, completing three classroom observations per morning. 
The lessons were rated on 21 items grouped for purposes of this 
evaluation into four areas i 1. planning and organization of 
the lesson, 2. stimulation of interest, 3» creativity evidenced 
in the lesson, and 4, stimulation of divergent thinking and 
pupil responsibility. An overall rating of the quality of in- 
struction was also obtained. 

b. Pupil Questionnaires 

Questionnaires were administered to 183 pupils in 16 
classes during the fifth and sixth week of the program. Pupils 
were asked a variety of questions dealing with the reasons for 
their attendance, attitudes toward the program, and the program's 
relevance to their needs and interests. 

c. Teacher Questionnaires 

Questionnaires were answered by 23 teachers while ques- 
tionnaires were being administered to their classes. In 
addition, questionnaires were mailed to 23 teachers not in- 
cluded in the pupil questionnaire sample. Thirteen teachers 
(57 percent) returned the questionnaire, yielding a total 
sample of 36 for this phase of the evaluation. 

The questionnaires focused on the program's major strengths 
and weaknesses, curriculum planning, recruitment, adequacy of 
supplies, teacher's background and training, variety of expe- 
rle^ *a offered to 4 ..*> children, progress of the children, and 
augg jettons for improvement. 

d. Principal Questionnaire Addendum 

Twenty principals received an addendum to the basic 
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principal's questionnaire asking ;heu to evaluate the gifted 
component in their schools Twelve (69 percent) returned this 
addendum, which had questions dealing with major strengths 
and weaknesses and suggestions for improving the program. 

In addition, four questions in the basic principal's 
questionnaire dealing with continuity, performance of pro- 
fessional staff, effectiveness of curriculum, and pupil 
recruitment had items relating to the gifted components and 
the data from these items will be discussed in this chapter. 

C. FINDINGS 

1. Registration, Attendance and 
Class Size 

Census information provided by the Board of Education for 
the week of July 7-14 indicated that 42 schools participated 
in the gifted program, involving approximately 1000 pupils. 

The pupil population goal stated in the proposal for this pro- 
gram was about 300 , and so it would appear that this objective 
was attained. 

Table VI-1 represents registration and attendance figures 
reported by ten sample schools on three dates selected by the 
evaluation team. These figures reflect a small increase on 
each date in both registration and gross attendance but a drop 
in the proportion of registrants attending of 8 percent over 
the four week interval. 

Observers reported a total of 209 pupils present in the 
20 classes observed for an average of 10,4 pupils per class. 
Based on the attendance reported by the ten sample schools, 
class sise also varied within this same range (10.8 to 12.0;, 

2, Quality of Instruction (ILOR) 

As noted before, the classroom observations focused on 
planning and organisation, stimulation of interest, creativity 
in lesson, stimulation of divergent thinking, and pupil 
responsibility, with the last three used to determine the 
objective to develop creativity and reasoning. 

Of +he 21 lessons observed, four each were reading, 
arithmetic, and science, three were social studies, four were 
music or art, one was French, and one was creative writing. 

All the observers indicated that the lesson was "completely 
typical" or a "reasonable approximation" of normal classroom 
functioning and none felt their presence had an effect on 
classroom functioning. 

*0ne observer did not complete the item on class siee. 
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TABLE VI-1 

REGISTRATION, ATTENDANCE AND AVERAGE SIZE CLASS IN 
TEN SAMPLE SCHOOLS (N-10), GIFTED COMPONENT 



Date 


Registration 


Attendance 

# t ' 


Teaching 

Positions 


Pupils per 
Position 


July 7 


43? 


336 


77 


31 


10.8 


July 23 


490 


347 


71 


29 


12.0 


August 8 


514 


354 


69 


31 


11.4 
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Eight of the twenty-one classes observed were multi- 
graded with the remaining thirteen classes homogeneously 
graded* 

Table VI-2 presents the percent of classes rated as 
above average, or below average in overall quality, and In 
the items comprising the first three areas studied. In 12 
of the 21 lessons (57 percent) the observers felt the overall 
quality of instruction was above average and In all but two 
of the other nino, it was considered average. Within the 
other three areas present, the major strengths 2 observed in- 
volved the existence of a flexible classroom (63 percent), 
children's interest and enthusiasm (57 percent), and the 
level of creativity and imagination evident in the lesson 
(52 percent)* Teacher-pupil, and pupil-pupil interaction was 
rated below average (33 percent) almost as often as it was 
above (39 percent) and the observers did not think teaching 
aids were used effectively or creatively (58 percent below 
average ) . 

Table VI-3 represents the data obtained for the 13 Items 
considered by the staff to be related to establishing a climate 
for creative or divergent thinking. Of the 13, only five of 
the factors were observed in more than half of the classes, 

These were i a relaxed classroom, climate (90 percent), a 
foundation for independent thinking (90 percent), individualized 
instruction (81 percent), children permitted to work in small 
groups or individually (?6 percent), and student participation 
in evaluation (57 percent), The other eight aspects of 
stimulating divergent thinking were rated negatively or absent 
in 57 percent to 88 percent of the classes. 

The profile which emerges from these data is one of classes 
housed in flexibly arranged classroom*, with lessons reflecting 
average levels of planning and organization at.d provisions 
for continuity both with the children's background and future 
lessons, In some, children and teachers interact well, but 
as often they interact poorly, nevertheless the children seem 
interested. The teachers evidence above average creativity 
and imagination, and despite the poor use of teaching aids, 
the quality of instruction is rated well, primarily because 
of the high frequency of individualized instruction, the 
development of the foundation for independent work and thinking, 
student participation in the evaluation of their work, the 
freedom given children to work within the classroom. 

3, Observer Perception of Strengths and Weaknesses 

The major strengths cited by the observers were to teacher 



2 Bssed on the majority of ratings being above average. 
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TABLE VI-2 



DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS ON ILOR, 

ITEMS RELATED TO QUALITY, PLANNING, INTEREST AND CREATIVITY, 

IN PERCENT 
N=21 



Percent of Classes Rated as* 
Above Not 

Average Average Poor Applicable 



Aspect 

A 1. Quality of instruction 

B Planning and Organization 

1. Amount of planning 
and organization 

2, Foundation for future 

lesson 

3c Flexibility of seating 

C Stimulation of Interest 

1. Interaction with teacher 
and/or pupils 

2. Use of child's back- 
ground and experience 

3# Children's interest and 
enthusiasm 

D Creativity Evidenced in 
Lesson 

1. Level of creativity and 
imagination 

2. Effective and creative 
use of teaching aids 



57 


33 


10 


-P ~ 


19 


67 


14 


- 


38 


57 


5 


- 


63 


22 


15 


- 


39 


19 


33 


9 


29 


38 


19 


14 


57 


33 


10 


- 


52 


38 


10 


- 


14 


29 


57 
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TABLE VI-3 

DISTRIBUTION OF OBSERVER RATINGS 
ON FACTORS RELATED TO 

STIMULATION OF DIVERGENT THINKING AND PUPIL RESPONSIBILITY 

IN PERCENT 
N-21 

Positive Negative 

Aspec t or Present or Absent Unrated 

1* Classroom climate relaxed 



(vs. inhibited) 


90 


1C 


2, Foundation for independent 
work and thinking 


90 


10 


3. Extent of individualised 
instruction 


81 


19 


4. Children permitted to work in 
small groups or individually 


76 


24 


5» Evidence of student partici- 
pation in evaluation 


57 


43 


6. Children permitted to select 
assignment from suggested 
alternatives 


4? 


53 


7. Provision of opportunity to get 

different answers or offer different 




ideas 


33 


38 


8. Evidence of provision for 
integration of unexpected 


33 


67 


9. Children permitted to work on 
individual work related to lesson 


30 


70 


10. Children given opportunity to 
direct mode of inquiry during 
lesson 


28 


72 


11. Evidence of opportunity for 
children to determine areas 
of projects being studied 


18 


82 


12, Evidence of children permitted 
to evolve future plane 


12 


88 


13. Children permitted to assume 
responsibility for olassroom 
presentations or curriculum 
materials 


12 


88 



0 
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quality (8), and teaching methods (6), with the most frequent 
reference to rapport, ability to communicate, utilization of 
teaching materials, and knowledge of teaching methods. 

Strengths less often noted by observers included individualized 
instruction (4), use of teacher aides (3), and class partici- 
pation (3). 

In eight of the 21 observations the observers listed no 
weakness, The weaknesses cited in the remaining 13 observations 
were most often a restrictive atmosphere (6) or routine, 
uncreative, and uninteresting qualities of the lessons (4). 

Other weaknesses cited were poor planning (2) and lack of 
student involvement (1). 

4, Teacher Background and Perceptio n 

a. Preparation and Training 

Thirty-three (91 percent) of the J6 teachers in the sample 
held a common branch (K-6) license, with most reasonably ex- 
perienced. Sixty-one percent have been teaching in New York 
City for more than five years, (a mean of 7.6 years) and 25 
(69 percent) had previous experience teaching gifted children. 
Most too (72 pc 'cent) had attended a training or orientation 
program for the .969 Summer Day Elementary School project, but 
only one (3 percent) had been given a curriculum guide to 
follow for the summer, 

b. Teacher Aides and Materials 

Thirty-one of the teachers (86 percent) had a teacher 
aide in the classroom, The aides’ major responsibilities 
were preparation of classroom materials, individual tutoring, 
and clerical work, and most of these 31 teachers rated their 
aide*, as having been very effective in the performance of 
these duties. Not one teacher rated his aide as poor. 

Two-thirds of the teachers (67 percent) stated that 
special materials were supplied for the program, including 
casettes, records, enrichment workbooks, puzzle games, and 
SRA materials. 

c. Utilization of Community Resources 

Teachers reported efforts to get beyond the wails of the 
classroom either by taking the children out in the community 
or bringing outside people in. Ten of the taachers sampled 
(28 percent) invited specialists to talk to their classes. 

These specialists represented such areas as Spanish culture, 
poetry, creative writing, science, math, and sports. 

Twenty-two of the 36 teachers (61 percent) took at least 
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one trip during the program, with one teacher taking seven 
trips, four teachers taking eight trips, and one teacher 
taking nine trips. The trips were most often to museums, 
either in science (13)* act (11), or natural history (eight). 
Otherwise children were taken to the zoo (five), to musical 
(five) or theatrical events (four), to visit community/ 
neighborhood agencies (seven), and to industrial plants (six), 

d. Teacher Estimates of Progress 

Teachers in the sample were asked to rate the progress 
of their pupils relative to 17 academic areas and various 
other objectives of the SDES program. Table VI-4 presents 
the data obtained from these ratings. Teachers ended the 
program with a widespread feeling that children had profited 
from the summer, for in 12 of the 1? items a large majority 
(72 to 86 percent) of the teachers felt that more than half 
of their pupils made noticeable progress. The areas in which 
less than half the teachers reported noticeable progress were 
music (22 percent), art (39 percent), science (44 percent), 
and Improvement of future school attendance (4? percent). 

Twenty-seven of the sample teachers (75 percent) thought, 
that the children who attended SDES would do better during the 
1969-70 school year than comparable non-attenders. 

e. Strengths and Weaknesses 

Twenty of the sample teachers cited aspects of the 
classroom (small clrss size, relaxed atmosphere, latitude 
given teacher) as a ;Aior strength. Other major strengths 
cited were administrative support (eight), availability of 
teaching materials (four), and emphasis on specific subject 
areas (four). 

The weakness cited by teachers most often (13) was the 
inadequacy of materials, a characteristic which obviously 
varied from school to school since five teachers noted this 
as a strength. Four teachers each noteo poor attendance, 
not enough money for trips, and the wide range of ability 
in the classes. 

f. Rating of Program 

Thirty-five of the 36 teachers rated the value of the 
program on a scale ranging from "enthusiastic " to ’strongly 
negative." All 35 had positive views for no teacher felt 
either "slightly" or "strongly negative" about the program. 
Twenty-five teachers (71 percent) felt "enthusiastic" and 
nine (26 percent) felt "positive, but not enthusiastic." 

And the other one (3 percent) felt "slightly positive." 
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TABLE VI-4 

TEACHERS FEELING THAT MORE THAN HALF THEIR PUPILS 
MADE NOTICEABLE PROGRESS TOWARD PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

BY PERCENT 
N=*36 

Program Objective Percent 



1. 


Stimulation of new interests 


86 


2. 


Broadening of horizons 


86 


3. 


Rise in children's aspiration 


83 


4. 


Improvement of self-image 


81 


5. 


Positive attitudes towards school 


81 


6. 


Personal work and study habits 


81 


?. 


Personality growth 


81 


8. 


Language Arts 


81 


9. 


Emotional Development 


78 


10. 


Arithmetic 


75 


11. 


Rise in motivation and effort 


72 


12. 


Rise in expectation of success 


72 


13* 


Social Studies 


58 


14. 


Improvement of next year’s 
attendance 


4? 


15. 


Science 


44 


16. 


Art 


39 


17. 


Music 


22 



0 
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5» Principals * Perceptions 

Twelve principals responded to questions on the gifted 
component on an addendum to the basic principal’s question- 
naire and 21 principals responded to four questions on the 
basic principal's questionnaire. 

a. Continuity of Program 

Principals were asked to rate the availability and 
usefulness of information on the pupils provided by the home 
schools. Ten of 21 principals (*±8 percent) said that such 
information was "fully available," and eight (38 percent) 
that it was "partially available." Moreover, all but one of 
these 18 principals felt the information they had was either 
"fully" (9) or "partially useful" (8). 

Principals were also asked to indicate the type of in- 
formation that would be provided to the home school following 
the SDES program, and they reported provisions for continuity 
in this direction as well. Twenty of the 21 sample principals 
(97 percent) said that progress reports were being sent to the 
home schools. Four (19 percent) were also sending standardized 
test results* eight (38 percent) were sending diagnostic 
information! four (19 percent) were sending placement recom- 
mendations! and six (29 percent) were sending other information 
(i.e., attendance, teacher-made test results, and examples of 
pupils* work). 

b. Grouping Practices 

The principals were asked to indicate whether their 
classes were grouped homogeneously or heterogeneously and 
to indicate the criteria upon which the grouping if done was 
based. There was no consistent pattern, for seven principals 
(33 percent) reported that they grouped homogeneously by 
grade level, while 12 (5? percent) reported grouping heteroge- 
neously by grade level. Two principals (10 percent) did not 
answer the question. Further grouping on the basis of ability 
level was reported by 15 of the principals (71 percent). But 
here too there was variation, for nine reported grouping 
homogeneously by ability and six reported grouping heteroge- 
neously by ability. 

Multiple criteria fo- grouping were reported such as 
teacher, guidance, or supervisor remarks (13), teacher grades 
(11), standardized test results (ten), and occasionally their 
own "judgment* (2). 
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c. Principals' Evaluation 

Nineteen of the 21 sample principals responded to a 
question asking them to rate the effectiveness of the overall 
program and three specific aspects » pupil recruitment, perform- 
ance of professional staff, and curriculum. Their ratings are 
given in Table VI-5. 

Principals indicated their belief that the overall program, 
staff and performance were effective or very effective (?6 
percent to 86 percent). They were less satisfied with pupil 
recruitment , for one-third (33 percent) rated it only as 
"adequate" and 15 percent as "ineffective"or "very ineffective." 

d. Strengths and Weaknesses 

Nine of the 12 principals responding to this aspect on 
the "gifted" addendum cited the opportunity for individualization 
of instruction as a major strength. Five principals cited 
excellence of professional staff while four cited the variety 
and quality of materials. No other strength was cited more 
that twice. 

No one weakness was cited by more than three of the 12 
principals. Those mentioned by two or three were i insufficient 
time and difficulty in recruiting pupils (3)> pupils' traveling 
distance (3). lack of funds for trips (2), and materials not 
available at beginning (2). 

6 , Pupil Background and Perceptions 

Forty-one percent of the 183 pupils answering the pupil 
questionnaire had never been in a gifted class prior to this 
summer and didn't expect to be in a gifted class in ihe fall. 
One-third (34 percent) had been in a gifted class during the 
1968-69 school year, while 25 percent expected to enter a 
gifted class for the first time during the 1969-70 school year. 

Half the pupils (53 percent) came to SDES to "learn more" 
or "improve my work." Fourteen percent came because of parental 
concern 1 8 percent because they "liked school," 6 percent 
because they felt "weak" in some subject area, 4 percent 
because they "failed" a subject, and the remaining 13 percent 
for various other reesons. 

Asked in what way summer school differed from regular 
school, the pupils noted the trips (26 percent), the h*>lf- 
di, of school (24 porcent), and learning of "moro" and 
"different" ideaB (12 percent). 
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TABLE VI-5 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPALS* RATING OF EFFECTIVENESS OF 
PUPIL RECRUITMENT, PERFORMANCE OF STAFF, 
CURRICULUM, AND OVERALL PROGRAM 
(IN PERCENT) 

N»19 







ASP 


E C T S 




Overall 

Procram 


Performance 

of 

Staff 


Curriculum 


Pupil 

Recruitment 


Very Effective 


52 


63 


4? 


22 


Effective 


32 


32 


3? 


26 


Adequate 


16 


5 


16 


37 


Ineffective 


0 


0 


0 


10 


Very Ineffective 


0 


0 


0 


5 
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Judged by their answers to several related but different 
evaluative questions, the pupils enjoyed the summer and thought 
it profitable. Sixty-three percent of the sample pupils re- 
ported liking summer school "very much" while only 4 percent 
" disliked it very much." Sixty-three percent also said they 
would like to come back next summer. Sixty-two percent 
thought summer school "helped them a great deal," while only 
8 percent thought it "didn't help them ab all." None of the 
14 pupils who felt that summer school hadn't helped them at 
all were able to express why. 

Sixty-three percent thought they would do a "lot better 
in regular school" after the SDES program and 78 percent 
thought their summer school teachers "helped them a great 
deal . " 



Ninty-three percent of the pupils stated that they made 
new friends in their classes and 61 percent reported playing 
with these friends after school. 

Forty-two percent of the children felt that the gifted 
program was "very exciting," 11 percent felt that it was 
"exciting," 33 percent felt that it waa "interesting," 5 
percent felt it was "somewhat interesting," and only one in 
ten (9 percent) rated it "boring." 

E. SUMMARY 

Observers rated the overall quality of the lessons very 
good in over half (57 percent) of the observations. They were 
less enthusiastic in their rating of stimulation of divergent 
thinking, since only five of 13 factors were observed in more 
than 50 percent of the lessons. The major strength cited by 
observer - , was teacher quality, while the major weakness was 
in the related area of restrictive classroom atmosphere. 

Teacher preparation and training was strongly evidenced 
by the responses on ■'he teacher questionnaire. Jt would seem 
that community resources could bo utilized more often, par- 
ticularly in the area of cultural or academic specialists. A 
strong majority (?2-86 percent) of the teachers felt that 
their pupils had made progress toward most of thf program 
objectives, Classroom atmosphere wa3 the major strength cited 
by teachers, while inadequacy of materials was the major 
weakness . 

Principals vated performance of professional staff very 
high, while citing pupil recruitment as generally in need of 
Improvement. 

A majority (63 percent) of the pupils reported they liked 
summer school and would like to return next year. They said 
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their teachers helped then a great deal and they would do 
much better during the next school year than they did last 
year. Most of the pupils broadened their circle of friends 
via the SDES program. 

The strengths and weaknesses of che program differ very 
little from previous SDES evaluations. This would suggest 
that the strengths have been maintained, but that a more 
concerted effort must be made to correct the weaknesses. 






CHAPTER VII 



ENRICHMENT COMPONENT 



A. INTRODUCTION 

The goal as stated in the Enrichment Component was to 
discover and develop aptitude in the areas of Music and Art 
through a variety of experiences in these areas, such as 
playing orchestral and pre-orchestra class instruments , 
vocal music, and songs and music theory, as well as training 
in the use of various art media. 

There were 31k Enrichment Components located in 60 
schools. Recommended class size was 20 j information from 
the I LOR indicates that the number of pupils in each class 
ranged from six to 28 with a median class size of 17. 

B. EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

The procedure for evaluating the Enrichment Music and 
Art goals include the following i 

1. Observations and rating of nature of in-class activities 
and trips in terms of specialty, possible effect on 
"broadening horizons." 

2. Teacher summary and rating of activities. 

3. Teacher rating of pupil responses. 

4. Observer rating of pupil responses. 

1 , Sample 

The Sample for the Enrichment Component was selected 
where possible from schools with a basic unit in reading and 
math. A sample of ten schoo.ls with 15 Enrichment units was 
selected. 

2. Instruments 

The data for the evaluation of the Enrichment Program 
were obtained from three sources* Individual Lesson Observations, 
Individual Pupil Questionnaires, and Teacher Questionnaires. 

a. Individual Lesson Observations 

During the third and fourth weeks of the Enrichment Program, 
the Music and Art Programs of ten sanple schools were observed 
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over a period of ten days by specialists in Music and Art. 
Each observer spent a minimum of ^5 minutes. in each of the 
15 Music and 15 Art classes visited. Individual lessons 
were rated on several criteria. These were grouped accord- 
ing to the "quality of the lessoni" and "qualities of the 
teachers . " 

b. Pupil Questionnaire 

During the fifth week of the SDES program, pupils’ 
attitudes were sought through questionnaires expressly 
designed to elicit their feelings respecting the program 
and their teachers. These questionnaires were administered 
by graduate students to 116 children ranging from grades 
3 - 6 in 30 Music and Art classes. 

c. Teacher Questionnaire 

During the fourth and fifth weeks of the SDES Enrich- 
ment Program, teachers’ opinions regarding the strengths and 
weaknesses of their program and their specific suggestions 
for improving the effectiveness of the program's offering 
were sought through a Teacher Questionnaire administered to 
15 Music and Art teachers, who were involved in the eval- 
uation sample. * 

C. FINDINGS 

1, Registration and Attendance 

Records of pupil registration and attendance at various 
times during the summer were obtained for he art and music 
facets of the Enrichment Component from 19 schools responding 
to the Census questionnaire, The data are summaiized in 
Table VII-1. 



^"An effort to obtain an additional sample of teachei's by 
mailing questionnaires to schools not in the sample did not 
succeed since the majority of the questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to teachers in the basic component in reading and 
arithmetic. 
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The data indicate that 90 percent of the children who 
pre-registered for art and 90 percent of those who did so 
for music were in attendance on the first day of summer 
school. These figures suggest that registration and 

recruitment procedures were effective. Registration and 
gross attendance for the art classes went up in the third 
week, then held steady for the rest of the summer, but the 
percentage of children registered who actually attended 
dropped to 67 percent in the third week and rose to ?0 per- 
cent the fifth. The figures for the music classes show that 
both registration and gross attendance were higher at the 
third week but dropped at the fifth, with the percentage of 
registered pupils actually in attendance 71 and 72 percent 
comparable to the figures for art classes, 

2 , Individual Classroom Observations 

a, Kusic 

The music observers spent an average of 92 minutes in 
the 15 classrooms visited in ten schools, The average 
music class had 12 students, the smallest class with four 
children, the largest with 25* Thirteen of these music 
classes were being instructed by a regular classroom 
teacher while the other two were taught by a substitute. 

The observers' ratings for the music classes observed 
are summarized in Table VII-2 under the headings ofi 
Planning, Organization, and Depth of Lesson* Stimulation of 
Interest* and Creativity in the Lesson. 

The observers were impressed with the music lessons 
seen, for consistently large majorities (nine or more) of 
the classes visited were rated at the positive end of the 
rating scale for all but three of the criteria used, Thus, 
according to the observers, there were favorable indications 
of "Planning, and Organization" in most (12) of the music 
lessons, with the same number of classes showing tangible 
evidence of "depth of planning* M 

The children in most . the classes ( 9 ) were directly 
involved both visually and kinesthetically the lesson; and 
the presentations were positively rated as systematic (14) 
as well as consistent ( 13 ) while the quality of the lessons 
was rated positively# 

In almost all of the classes (14) the children manifested 
feelings of interest and enthusiasm which were sustained 
throughout the lesson and the observers were in agreement 
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table VI 1-2 

DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS, INDIVIDUAL LESSON OBSERVATION REPORT: MUSIC 

N*15 

Number of Classes Rated 

Qualities of the Lesson Positive Neutral Negative 



Planning, Organization, and Depth 

1. Indication of planning and 

organization 

2. Depth of planning indicated 

by lesson 

3. Extent of total involvement 

called for: {use of eyes, 
ears, kinesthetic sense and 
feeling) a 

4. Systematic 

5. Consistency of lesson presenta- 

tion 

6. Quality of instruction 

Stimulation of Interest 

1. Children interested and 

enthusiastic 

2. Relating lesson to out-of-class 

music activities 

3. Extent of spontaneous student 

participation in lesson 

4. Lesson related to children's 

g 

background ar.l experiences 

5. Appropriateness to age level, 

aptitude of class 

6. Allowances for individual 

expression 

7* Interest aroused and sustained 



12 

12 

9 

14 

13 

13 

14 
1 

10 

l 

15 

11 

12 



2 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

4 

11 

0 

1 

3 



1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

11 

1 

2 

0 

3 

o 



Creativity in Lesson 

1. Creativity 10 

2. Imagination 10 

3* Level of creativity a t '£ imagina- 
tion in presentation 13 

4. Classroom climate 12 

5. Flexibility in adjusting to 

classroom situations 11 

6. Use of History, Appreciation, 

and Theory introduced in lesson 3 




btal is less than 15 because one observer failed to make this rating 
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that all the lessons were appropriate to the age and 
abilities of the children. 

Twelve of the lessons were rated outstanding in terns 
of the teacher’s ability to arouse and sustain the interest 
of the children even though there were few attempts 
evidenced on the part of the teachers to relate the lesson 
to either the"out of class music activities” (1) or to 
their "background and experiences" (1). However, in most 
of the classes (11) the observers noted that there were 
many opportunities provided for "individual expression" 
while the extent of student participation was very favorably 
rated in two-thirds (10) of the lessens observed. 

There was very little utilization of History, Appreciation, 
and Theory noted in most of the Music classes observed (3). 

In two-thirds of all the classes visited there was 
meaningful utilization of "creative" and "imaginative" 
ideas (10) and the general over-all level of "creativity 
and imagination displayed in the individual lesson presentations 
wt’.s rated outstanding in 13 of the 15 lessons. 

The classroom climate was rated positive in 12 of the 
lessons observed and negative in three. Eleven of the 
teachers were rated flexible in adjusting to classroom 
situations . 

b. Art 

The average length of the 15 art observations made in 
ten schools was 100 minutest the longest session being 180 
while the shortest was of “}0 minutes duration, due primarily 
to a previously scheduled special activity on the part of 
the school. 

The average art classroom contained 16 students ranging 
from six to 28 children. Thirteen of these classes were 
taught by a regular classroom teacher while two classes were 
being instructed by a substitute teacher. 

The observers’ ratings for the art classes observed are 
summarized in Table VI1-3 under the headings ofi Planning, 
Organization, ar.d Depth of Lessonj Stimulation of Interest i 
and Creativity in the Lesson. 

According to the observers, the art lessons observed 
presented positive evidence of teacher planning and organizatior 
(12) but about one-third of the lessons (5) failed to 
clearly Indicate depth of planning in the presentation. 
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